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R.&J. BECK, 
Manufacturing 
Opticiane, 

1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 





Microscopes and 
all Accessories and 
Apparatus, Pho- 
tographic Outfits 
for Amateurs, 
Spectacles, Eye- 
y Glasses, Opera, & 
Marine Glasses, 

etc, 


Illustrated Price Lists, 
= mailed free to any = 
; dress : Mention this pa 

in< oncoming 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850. 


GHEMIGAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS 


of First-Class Quality, 


BY J. & H. BERGE, 
lmporters and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 


A new fine large Illustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

(STONE 


LAPILINUM crs, 


A perfect Portable Blackboard, for Sunday 
Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and ethers. 


Rolls tightly, like a map, without injury. Un- 
equalled crayon mar ng surface. Superior 
Erasible qualities. Great dur urability. 


Easily cut and ed to any 3 lan for a permanent 
blackboard. - uplens “ 











i hes wide, H pei 
36 nec mark1 surface, r linear ard $1.25 
ng ye 


Put > in ais of 12 yards vach. Sold in any 
Quantity. 
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yy _, instruction, State 
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“ The Peerless Book and 
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pose tS answers ils ait 

It hol 





I shall e: Xpect to 
the Rack introduced Goel into our Se Is pm 
Colleges. 
From G. Ww. Sindlinger, Prof. of Greek, N. W. 
( ‘ollewe , Il. 

The Pee rises Book Rack is one of the neatest and 
most convenient inventions of the or. a? one having 
onee used it will want to be ae 
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Dictionary, do., 75c. Sells at sight. 1 Hage, do., tse agente 
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ard miscellaneous works, in exchange for any 
SCHOOL or COLLEGE Text Books a may 
wish to dispose of, thus affording you a favorable 
oppessunisy of of procuring or ere me Bg 

brary. Send us me um of your 
siving dates, condition, ete., and we will cabat 
offer. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York City, 
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works of character; t variety; 
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dow in price; selling aat every where Liberal 
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Holtz Improved 1 most 
elegantly finished, 2 B30, 7 885. 
Students’ Electrical C net, with elemen- 
y guide, a perfect_apparatus for all class ex- 
periments, compicte © $15. 
Tyndall’s Electrica pograte signed to 
eet any his ek Biccenatty. ‘Ss appara- 


b¥ 
Sets ot yeical and cal A rata 
economically verleatea Tor a0 school ae "S100, 
Set of Th stramtouie ts to illustrate Balfour Stew- 
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HAIR BALSAM, 


This elegant dressing 
is preferred by those 
whohave usedit, toany 

milar article, on ace 













nliness and purity, 
It contains materia!s 
only that are beneficia| 
to the scalp and hair 
andalways 
Restores the Youthful Color to Grey or Faded Hair 
farker’s | edenenes # LL is fine! i 











art's Physic Primer, incl. Holtz machine, $110. 
Ch cal Apparatus, desigied to pany 
oe's eae Primer, $67, 


= Set of Chem LS) 
men blementary guide in electric ty,— 
ort Meyer 4 Lessons in electricity,— 
szete $) 








Primer, Balfour Stewart, 
oChemistry P Pruner, H. E. Roscoe, 50c. 
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2" Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St., N. ¥. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 











6 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


NEW YORK, 


paves op eg ate. N.Y, 
S0c, and $1 sizes, at dealers in drugs and medicines, 












PARKER’S 
GINGER TONIC 


A Superlative Health and Strength Restorer, 
If you are a mechanic or farmer, worn out with 
overwork, or a mother run down by family or house. 
hold duties try Parxer’s Gincer Tonic. 
If you are a lawyer, minister or business man ex 
usted by mental strain or anxious cares, do not take 


but use Parker's Ginger Tonic 








— ‘ou have C Dy Rheuma 
ism, Kidney Com ints, or r any disorder of the lungs, 
. bowels, blood or nerves, ParKER’s GINGER 


Tonic willcure you. Itisthe Greatest Blood Purifier 
And the Best and Surest Cough Cure Ever Used. 
If you are wasting away from age, dissipation or 
any or weakness and require a stimulant take 
Ghkoxs To Tonic at once; it will invigorate and build 
from the first dose but will never intoxicate, 
hes saved hundreds of lives; it may save yours, 
CAUTION !—Refuse all substitutes, Parker’s Ginger Tonic ts 
d of the best remedial agents in the wor!d, and isentirely 





Importer and Manufacturer of 


SCHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERINC PLATINUM, 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; ioe ited. at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solic: 








SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


——_——_-o— 


We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States to send usa list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We havein quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8S. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 








‘A Fascinating and Ennobling Story.” 


——_ = 


Those Children and Their Teachers 


By Byron A Brooks, A. M. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 16mo, cloth. $1.00. 
Rev. CHARLEs F. DeEms,D.D, L x. says: “This isa most 
staas ly and t= ly inceresti The truths incul- 


in this volume are suc’ by jould be ponde: 
by the whole public. A 8 are Sapectally important to 


parents and I have commended the 
book from the ane. and am happy to learn that it is 
maine 90. 80 rent a sale.’ 


speak with deliberation when I say that the bey: 
ing and reading of it would be one of the best possible 
investments that could be made by teachers, school 
trustees, and nts generally. o body who takes 
an ith interest in cducational problems can 
road it without pleasure and profit.”— Correspondence 


™. Tine + this book 1s to accelerate educational 


reform. It is worth y a thoughtful perusal by every 
parent, teacher and child.”— Correspondence Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 


‘Itis | pathetic in its delineation of the rank 
cruelties and gross t Swenpmies to which a mistaken 
idea that they are betug educated" leads the Ameri- 





are the best and cheapest 
Our School Aids i crs, rer 


aR ome. Each set contains 


full bloom, 10c. No. 6, bloom roses, flowers, 
nsies, ete., on fine gold card, mg No. 7, lovely hand 
uet esigns s of | ny go flowers, lic. No. 

sizes, elegant pig A — flowers, 20c. No. 

large newt full b blooming, m oss roses On fine e gold 


7 . —- 12c. All 
pes itpaid by_mail; taps Please send usa 
rial order... PHOENIX PUBLISHING CO., Warren, Pa’ 
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No Better or Cheaper Stock of 
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Prices Close, Circulars Free. 
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<Q 


beading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEA CO. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John 3t., New Yurk, 














on »ople to thoughtlessly subject their 
t. Paul Dispatch. 


S, It is an yoo 
charming little s' 


on modern schooling woven into a 
Ay reads like the aw hu- 
mor of an old logopher. There i im 


hiloso 
suggestiveness back of the 
author writes = d., alone for ae but for radical re- 
‘orm.”’— Des 


“This book oe a strong and it protest agains 
a certain class of teac and teachers. The ay 


subject, with its burden o ——_ at once arouses 


our sympathies an and fatto the tention. Certain 
chapters such as * A Visit to the Public School,’ ‘ The 
Ideal School,’ and o end 


we comm not only to 
the novice in teac , but also to the veterans, in the 
service,” — Philade Teacher. 
“ There is much interest aroused in this qubtention, 
3 it - have a beneficial influence.”’— Syracuse 
lourna 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
KE. L. KELLOGG & Co., 
21 Park Place, N. Y._ 
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American Insti 
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JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 


Board of Wducation Supplied. 








THE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 
Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s 


Meisterschaft System 
FOR 


FRENCH AND GERMAN, 


Complete Fluency of Speech in 10 Weeks. 


The Nation, New York, says: “Thissystem isthe 
best yet devised for learning to a foreign 
language in a short time.” 

Each subscriber—$5.00 for each 1: 
2omes actually a pupil of Dr. Rosenth 
rects all exercises and answers all questions in re- 
gard 4 any difficulties which may occur to the 
studen 


be- 
0 cor- 


For 25 cents we will send Part I eee the | pro 


French or German as a specimen cop 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Weneatiiaie, 
299— 305 Washingten Street, Boston, Mass. 
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terials, 









KEUFFEL & ESSER, iar FULTON STREET 
porters of Drawing Ma 





SONS 124 Nassau Street, N.Y | 





different from preparations of ginger alone. Send for circular to 
Hiscox & Co., N. ¥. 50c, & $1 sizes, at dealers in 
GREAT SAVING BUYING DOLLAR SIZE. 


FLORESTON 


Its rich and lasting fragrance has made this 
delightful senbalilale o popular. There 


is nothing like it. Insist upon having 
‘Tow CoLoGng and! ook for signature 


e } 
on every bottie. p~ &- may. 0 a detien tn. grates op 
can supply you, 25 and 75 cent sizes, 

LARGE SAVING BUYING 15, SIZE. 
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JOHN GOULD. 


DEALER IN 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES, 


And Manufacturer of School Apparatus, and 
Gould’s Arithmetical Frame, also Magic Lanterns 
for families and Sch has removed from No. 
72 Murray Street to 256 Street. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Sett for 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 
490 Hudson Street, New York, 


E. MIRIAM CORYIERE, 
105 East 28th street, New York. 
AGENT FOR THE 


JUVET TIME CLOBES 


Dealer in School Supplies and Furnitrue. 


Home and Foreign Teacher's Agency 
~ coca in six month by Ber- 


AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 
a _— No breaking 
very handy 
Boia oy by opticians. By mail 
p faye & McDovGALl, 
Manufacturers, i 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 
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a thorough knowledge of the natura! law? 
which govern the operations of digestion ent nu: 
trition, and by a application 

perties of well-selected Mr. 
rovided our breakfast tables with a d 
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heavy doctors’ It is by the judicious use of 
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eae: +. ¥ us ody to attack 
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tered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
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ived it. 
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If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
ers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
They therefore requires that each club subscription be ac- 
nied by a list of the names and addressesofthe ersons who 
yeto use the paper. 
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New York, December 23, 1882. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


OF THE 


Scholar’s Companion 


the prettiest and most interesting number ever 
blis, The publishers and editor have planned 
very successful surprise for the scholars in the 
ay of a double number. Several publishing firms 
we CO-O ted with them in supplying ree 
pictures, result being a large and copiously i llus- 
ited magazine. The stories and other contents in 
ose and —poavosumensipeses. ae eS aeee, 
ecompanying the frontispiece, is entitled “A Brave 
Boy.” others are ‘ of the Enchanted 
“pe,” a German story with a moral, by Hazel 
tpard; *‘Marion’s Manners,” ‘Feeding 


the Birds,” 
rated), and ‘‘ Lou’s Flower Mission,” written 
ember 
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a contributor to the Writing Club ; 
er 5 of ‘‘ Famous Battles” by Leoline Waterman 













In Tales of 





this there are ever so many short articles upon 
animals, industries, noted people, things that are 
attracting Fone atiention and poems about 
——— ime, — for ceodatan, There is 

a dialogue for boys, just the thi: or the last 
day of school Ra the Holidays” The School- 
Room, Letter Box, and Writing Club, have an 
unusual number of scholars represented this month 
with a star roll increased to about 200. The price is 
the same as usual, 5 cents a copy, or 50 cts. a year. 
Club rates on application. 





WE have two educations—one which we 
receive from others and another which we 
give ourselves. It is this last which fixes 
our grade in society, determines our condi- 
tion of life and colors all our hereafter. All 
the professors and teachers in the world can- 
not make one wise or good without his own 
co-operation ; to those who are determined, 
the absence of them will not prevail.—JoHN 
RANDOLPH. 


THERE are mary in this State who know 
and respect the abilities of Prof. Cassety, 
and who deem him the right man for State 
Superintendent of schools. Prof. Cassety 
has but lately been appointed to the princi- 
palship of the Albany Academy, and very 
wisely declines to think of anything beyond 
his new field. His outlook is very favorable 
pecuniarly; probably he will realize a greater 
income where he is. 








e- 


WE find Prof. John L. Hart saying (Jn the 
School-Room, p. 276) that “‘we have facul- 
ties and powers not a few, which we need to 
repress rather than cultivate. Are we to 
give the fullest development of which they 
are capable to anger, envy, jealousy, cun- 
ning, avarice and lust ?” 

We respectfully ask if these are mental 
faculties! A good deal that Prof. Hart has 
said is just about as accurate asthe above. 





THE new dispensation will not come in, 
except by tribulation. Those that suggest 
there is an improvement on the present 
modes of teaching are either laughed at, or 
frowned upon. The attempt to make educa- 
tion a part of life, in consonance with it ac- 
cording to the methods of nature, is only 
slowly making progress. But one fact is 
noteworthy; in this State at least, an entire 
revolution has taken place in the method of 
giving instruction in the teachers’ institutes ; 
this is significant. 


oa « ———= 





PuBLic education is gratuitous and com- 
pulsory in Norway from the eighth to the 
fifteenth year. Ifchildren work in factories 
they must still be allowed to attend com- 
mon schools. A university is the head of 
this system ; it has about one thousand stu- 
dents. Education is not overshadowed, di- 
luted and destroyed by the intemperate read- 
ing that prevails here ; it has an opportunity 
to produce its effect. 


The Norwegian sur- 


quests simply to please has not yet learned 
toobey. Obedience to appointed and right- 
ful authority is the foundation of govern- 
ment. The neglect to instil subordination 
to the one who rightfully demands it is a 
most unwholesome and unfortunate omission ; 
the child will surely suffer ; in a few years it 
is probable he will become a member of a 
gang of “troughs,” a body from whom spring 
the sports, thieves, burglars and murderers. 





JosEPH Cook says that the great German 
philosopher, Herman Lotze, is equal to 159 
Herbert Spencers or 517 John Fiskes. This 
is bringing matters to a fine point. If the 
above equation is correct, we ask the teach- 
ers to give the problem to their pupils in the 
Rule of Three, to ascertain how many Fiskes 
equal one Spencer. It leads us further to 
suggest whether Mr. Cook could not get upa 
comparative scale something like a ther- 
mometer, ard put onit about athousand of 
our (so called) great men. Lotze would stand 
at the top; mark him as |; Spencer would 
be opposite 159 (showing it would take 159 
of such as he to make up a Lotze ; and so of 
the rest. How would the average Congress- 
man be rated ? 


WE have urged the teacher to amend our 
State Teachers’ Association Constitution so 
that there should be representation and per- 
manence. The plan is sure to be adopted. 
Here’s from an educational paper in Tennes- 
see: ‘‘ Would it not bea good idea for each 
county that holds Institutes, to select some 
one from its members as a delegate to attend 
the annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, and then on his return home 
the delegate could report to his Institute 
what was done at the Association ; how cer- 
tain subjects were presented ; relate the ex- 
periences of others, and experiment on the 
different methods presented at the Associa- 
tion. We believe the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation should hold a session of at least one 
week ; that there should be at least one del- 
egate from each county ; that there should 
be three classes of members.” 


Few bloodier scenes have been witnessed 
in this country than that which occurred in 
a school house last week in Guernsey co., O. 
Two young men, defiant of authority, have 
been slain, and the schoolmaster, hardly 
beyond the age the law fixes to the infant, is 
stained for life. Tofind the cause of such a 
tragedy we need not travel far. There has 
been and is now a conception in the popular 
mind of the teacher as one who must possess 
physical and combative abilities ; the teacher 
has helped to keepthis alive by insisting on 
his right te flog, often carrying his rod in his 
hand ; the parents have done their part by 





passes the Swede ; he is marked by intelli 


and is successful. 





school room and out of it, is authority. 








gence ;as an emigrant he attracts respect 


Tue basis of good government in the 
The 
pupil who complies with the teacher's re-| study for its schools—without it this stripling 


laughing at their firesides at the tricks 
played at school and college. Wheat flour is 
useful, but the fine dust of the mill can 
cause a terrific explosion. There are two 
other things to be said ; the State of Ohio and 
every other State should havea course of 
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schoolmaster was left to battle his way along 
as besthe might. He deemed grammar of 
importance—the parents did not. No State 
should leave matters in a condition that in- 
vites trouble. Again, here was a man without 
experience selected as teacher—called a 
teacher, but no teacher : his highest aim was 
to master his pupils. This force is in full 
blast all over the country. Wecall it a 
school system, but it is not. 

It is to be hoped that this bloody affair will 
set the teachers to debating some very prac- 
tical subjects at their meetings. 





CHRISTMAS, 1882. 


The season of storm and snow in the north- 
ern latitudes brings always with it the memor- 
able day of the year—Christmas. As ac- 
curate historians, we know the world began 
a new era when Jesus was born. As we go 
backward of the light in which we stand at 
the distance of nineteen centuries, we see the 
world was in a sad and bewildered state ; 
we see that it is gradually emerging there- 
from ; we see Jesus as the cause of the new 
era, and so it is fitting that the day of his 
birth should be kept. 

To others it may be a day of feasting ; to 
the teacher Christmas day has a special and 
tremendous significance. Jesus ordained 
education ; he was himself a teacher; he 
went about teaching, and as a teacher ex- 
hibited a genius surpassing any and all 
others. 

As time goes on and his words are under- 
stood, it is seen that his effort was to bring 
good to the body, mind and heart; on that 
broad platform every true teacher must stand. 
Improve every school building, text-book and 
piece of furniture ; make better every method 
of communicating truth ; deepen the interest 
of the child in his own value and capacity 
for happiness and usefulness—this will help 
to keep green and fresh the power of him 
who was born on Christmas day ; let every 
teacher, no matter if he occupies a humble 
position take new courage by reflecting 
that he is carrying on the work, begun in 
Judea by one in a far humbler position. 
Rejoice that you are a TEACHER; what higher 
position could you have ? 


Aw OxLp-Timg ScHoot.—Mrs. Diaz in the ‘‘ Chroni- 
cles of the Stimpcett Family,” describes a school 
kept by ‘‘ Marm Cobb:” 

‘*The schoolmarm sat with her feet on a block, 
or sometimes on a foot-stove, and seldom rose frona 
her chair. A very long stick, which was always 
in hand, saved her the trouble of rising. I know 
not from what kind of a tree that stick was cut, 
but it had the farthest reach and the most tingle 
in its end of any stick I ever felt. 

‘*Every afternoon, just before the time for clos- 
ing school, Marm would lift the great Bible into her 
lap, and, with her thimble, give three raps on its 
cover. At that signal, we gathered around her in 
a semicircle, and folding our hands, stood while 
she read a chapter aloud. She read in a kind of 
sing-song way, now and then pausing tosay, in a 
deep, hollow tone of voice, ‘Selah!’ That word 
filled me with awe. [never dared tospeak italoud ; 
but sometimes, after I was covered up in bed at 
night, I used to whisper it under the bed-clothes. 

‘* When the other scholars were gone, those of 
us who had to ‘stay’ after school helped to carry 
out the crickets and pile them up in the back-room. 
Then we looked on while Marm set her little three- 
legged table and made herself a cup of tea in a 
small, old-fashioned teapot. Her movements were 
slow but sure, and she always came down heavily 
on the heels of her shoes.” 











Yor the Son00L JOURNAL. 
INDUSTRIAL ART IN SCHOOLS. 


By Cuar.rs G. LELAND, Philadelphia, Pa. 


he Industrial Art School in this city, in which 
boys and girls sent from all the public schools are ! 
tanght designing, modeling.carving,embroidery,em- 
bossing sheet brass, painting, etc., etc., is ina flour- 
ishing condition. There is as much desire on the 
part of the young to work in this school as to get 
into a playground, and I have been obliged to reject 
as many as half a dozen duly qualified applicants, 
for want of seats. 

I have seen in the New York Tribune a statement 
originating in St. Louis, declaring that ‘‘ Nothing 
can be be more foolish than the introduction of in- 
dustrial studies in the public schools.” This is not 
in accordance with my experience, nor is it the 
opinion of a single person who has visited this 
school. It has fully proved since its establishment 
that chiléren, while receiving the usual elements of 
education, can also learn so much of design, model- 
ing, and other arts, as to either qualify them to 
make a living, or else greatly aid them in obtaining 
a very great variety of employment. This can be 
done, and is actually done without adding any 
burden to their studies, since I find that they all 
cheerfully make up their averages for the sake of 
being allowed to work with us. Sv, then, those 
children who cannot pursue such studies while in 
the public schools, must remain ignorant of them. 
This would be very hard, indeed, as regards girls. 
The majority of the boys are as certain in the long 
run to learn a good trade or a means of living, as 
the majority of girls are to miss it. Girls and wo- 
men in this world, after all, only get the refuse of 
occupations, or the worst paid ones. Now if this 
be the case, itis more important to provide them 
with work than eventhe boys. Not that I would 
by any means neglect boys—half of my scholars 
are of the latter, but I would urge that every effort 
should be made and every experiment tried to de- 
velop all the powers of the young who have the 
least advantages. I beg to inform your readers 
that there is now in the government press, and will 
very soon be published, a pamphlet by me, entitled 
‘Industrial Artin Schools,” in which full instruc- 
tions are given to all who would study or teach the 
minor artindustries. I have givenin it, I trust, 
practically and concisely, all the details relative to 
the method to be pursued in studying decorative 
design and its application to modeling, wood carv- 
ing, embroidery, sheet brass work, and other 
branches of art, the materials to be employed, and 
the expense to be incurred. This work may be ob- 
tained gratis by addressing a request to that effect 
to Gen. Jobn Eaton, Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D.C. I have kept parents in view 
while writing it, for many of the letters I receive, 
asking for information, are from mothers and 
fathers. 

A very large class who will I hope be benefitted 
by reading this pamphlet, is that of women who 
teavh, and who in addition to wishing to train their 
pupils to practical art industry, would also gladly 
learn something of it themselves, and possibly ac- 
quire a means of increasing their resources. Now 
as I believe that it isa very easy matter to learn 
and teach easy decorative arts at the same time, I 
especially recommend such teachers to make the 
effort. lf they do not find in the work of which I 
have spoken full directions how to go to work, let 
them make further inquiry of me and I will cheer- 
fully aid them—requiring nothing more than a 
stamped envelope to mail my reply. 


J 








One very highin the educational world writes: 
“It seems to me that the JouRNAL has improved 
greatly since I first knew it, and each successive 
number in some particulars seems an advance upon 
its immediate predecessor. Every number contains 
something interesting not only, but also practical 
and usable, and teachers of all grades must find it 
a very profitable paper. I do not write these lines 


to be printed ; but I write them because I think 
they may be a drop in the bucket of encouragement 





from which I trust you may be allowed to quaff 
frequent and merited draughts.” 


TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The original idea of a Normal School has been 
lost sight of ; it was to be a ‘‘long-term institute.” 
That, however, was found to need modification, 
the change turned the normal school into an acad- 
emy. But a new feature has been added of the 
greatest value not contemplated originally—train- 
ing departments in which the practice of educotion 
is exemplified. Supt. Patterson of Brooklyn recom. 
mends the establishment of two training schools 
for teachers in that city. He says: 

‘These schools should be strictly professional, re. 
viewing only the elementary studies, and doing this 
for the purpose of exhibiting improved methods of 
instruction. The study of methods, however, 
should form the least important part of the rea\ 
work of a training school. Ina school organized 
simply for the training of teachers, the first and 
second floors of the building would be occupied by 
primary classes. The students in the training 
school, after discussing with able instructors the 
principles and most approved methods of teaching, 
would be placed in charge of these classes and re- 
quired to teach them, applying the principles and 
testing the methods in which they had previously 
been instructed. They would do this under the 
direct supervision of the principal of the school, 
who, at regular intervals, would call them together 
criticise their work and give such advice as every 
new teacher needs in order to become proficient in 
the calling. Persons showing a want of tact and 
skill in managing and interesting a class, serious in- 
firmity of temper, or lack of energy, would be 
recommended to discontinue their connection with 
the school as pupil teachers, and only the most 
promising would receive diplomas and become can- 
didates for positions im our schools.” 

This is sound reasoning. The time will soon 
come when Normal Schools will cease to be acade- 
mies; academic instruction at least should be 
secondary to the training in methods. 








BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


There is many a teacher to-day without the neces- 
sary apparatus ; wesay necessary, for there are cer- 
tain things as much needed in school as a stew pan in 
akitchen. The teacher should insist on having these 
things. We urge every teacher to present the need 
of necessary apparatus, and keep on asking until he 
gets it. 

A Bible, dictionary, a full set of text books used 
in the school, map of the state, globe, clock, bell, 
broom, bucket, shovel, poker, dust-pan, wash-basin, 
towels, mirror, [comb, pail and tin cup, window 
curtains, chairs, shelves for dinner pails, hooks for 
hats and wrappings, blackboards, crayons, erasers, 
foot scrapers and mats atthe door. AlJso a case or 
closet to contain such of these articles as should be 
put away at night. This is what may be calleda 
first set. But the teacher needs more—he needs 
reference books; he should aim to have a reference 
library besides. 





Inp1An ScHOOLS.—The Government Indian School, 
at Carlisle, Pa., shows that the experiment is full 
of hope. The pupils include representatives of 
nearly all the tribes, except those of the civilized 
Indians of the Five Nations in the eastern part of 
Indian territory, who are not a whit behind the 
most of the southern and several of the northern 
States in school privileges, and have fewer children 
between ten and twenty years of age who cannot 
read and write. The Sioux, Pawnees, Kiowas, Chey- 
ennes, Apaches, Comanches, Wichitas, Arapahoes, 
Navajos, Modocs, Caddoes, and Delawares have 
sent the sons and daughters of many of their best 
families. The course of study is for five years, and 
a large proportion of the students will complete the 
whole of it. The foreman of the printing office 
connected with the school is an Indian who has 
been educated there; and the Morning Star, the 
school paper, is from first to last nearly entirely an 
Indian production. 


The best advertisement of a workshop is first- 
class work.—T, L. CUYLER. 
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For the ScHooLt JOURNAL. 
OCCUPATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN IN 
SCHOOL. 


By Anna Jounson, New York. 

In ungraded schools the little ones are neces- 
sarily left very much to themselves; they should 
be furnished with varied and constant employ- 
ment. Atnong the many things that may be 
prepared for them which will fill up the spare 
moments and at the same time be instructive are: 

Box of Earth.—A box 3x4 feet and about one 
foot deep may be filled with earth or sand and 
placed in the corner of the room. Toy spades, hoes, 
rakes, etc., may be furnished, also a box of toy 
trees, houses, animals, etc. One or two may be 
allowed to work or play with them at a time. 
Hills, mountains, valleys, etc., may be formed, 
and with small pieces of looking-glass, lakes and 
rivers may be represented. The trees may be 
placed closely together to make woods, while with 
the houses, villages and towns may be suggested. 
Little pieces of green material may be used for 
grass, and white for the snow on the mountains. 
The animals may be (distributed here and there as 
the fancy of the children dictates. Thus uncon- 
sciously the little ones are learning geography. 
This pleasant employment may be made a reward 
for good conduct. 

Scrap-Books.—Old copy books may be converted 
into scrap-books. The scholars as well as the 
teacher may make a collection of pictures, which 
may be pasted into the books vy the children, with 
a little dissolved gum tragacanth. When the pic- 
tures are light, the children may color them, which 
is always pleasing occupation. Narrow colored 
papers may also be pasted into the books in dif- 
ferent forms, as letters, angles, squares, etc. These 
forms may be drawn upon the blackboard for the 
children to copy. 

Clay.—Pieces of clay may be given the children, 
and they may be taught to make many objects, as; 
cubes, cylinders, cups, birds nests, etc. Some in- 
struction will be needed here, but the children will 
willingly take a few moments out’ of school hours, 
if the teacher cannot devote the time in school. 
This exercise should be given just before a recess 
or dismissal as it soils the hands. 

Pricking.—Cards with simple drawings upon 
them may be pricked with large pins by the chil- 
dren, aud thea sewed in back stitch with colored 
crewels or worsted. The needles may be threaded 
ready for use and placed on a cushion. 

Writing.—For slate work the children may write 
all the words they know containing two letters, 
then three, four, etc. Then they may write all 
the words they can spell beginning with the letters 
of the alphabct talzen in succession. 

Figures.—Combinations in addition and sub- 
traction furnish pleasing occupation. 

There has been a series of articles printed in this 
paper on “Occupation” in which exercise with 
blocks, slats, beans, pins, shoe-pegs, papers, etc., 
have been discussed at length, and more upon the 
same subject will follow. 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


By J. 8. McLavuGHLIN. 
From Essay read at the Teachers’ Association at Oxford, N. Y., 
Oct. 27th, 1882. 


The art of government in schools has long been 
perplexing to teachers. It is said of a school that 
it is ‘‘good” or “poor,” meaning the teacher is 
‘‘ good” or ‘‘ poor,” at governing. If the teacher is 
not strict enough his school is sure to be called a poor 
one. If he is a good disciplinarian it is concluded 
at once that he has an excellent school, so that 
young persons who are about to teach and hear 
these various criticisms, determine to be ‘strict.’ 
They constantly correct their pupils, and the pupils 
rebel at thecensure and become belligerent. Then 
the teacher makes up his mind that he has been 
too “‘strict,” so he slackens his hold on the reins ; 
the pupil notices this and takes advantage thereof 
at once, and in a short time becomes insolent.; 








‘“*T will be easy with them at first and gain their 
good will, and having gained their good will I will 
then be strict.” Alas ! what teacher that has tried 
this but has regretted it. The teacher should from 
the outset govern only to teach self-government. 
This kind of teacher has but few rules, but sees that 
an order once given is lived upto. The art of good 
government comes natural to some ; others learn 
by experience. 

To teach self-government you must not injure 
the pride or dignity of the pupil; the child feels 
this very keenly; in some a spirit of rebellion is ex- 
cited. A person who is trusted is far more likely 
to obey rules than he who feels he is constantly 
watched and all his movements spied upon. 

A writer to the ScHoo.t JournaL of Sept. 23d 
says: I have tried many methods, and. in a com- 
parative sense, all I ever tried proved failures. 
Finally I adopted the plan of making the members 
of the school their own legislators, a method which 
I call the ‘‘ government of the school by the school,” 
and throws the responsibilities on the party govern- 
ed ; and when properly conducted teaches them 
to appreciate the principles of freedom, to estimate 
their own rights and duly regard the rights of 
others.” 

Teachers must instil in the mindsof their pupils 
the idea that the school and its reputation is in 
their hands, and cause them to have a pride to 
make it the best school in their vicinity ; and that 
to make it the best, their best efforts for its wel- 
fare are the things needful and essential. 

The American people are a self-governing people. 
and their government is so good as to be the pride 
of the world ; and teachers} will find that they 
must instil intothe minds of their pupils the idea 
of self-government. 

Zz 


In every collection of pupils there will be one at 
least, that does not willingly submit to direction. 
It matters little what the request is, his will does 
not give way. At every step he contests the au- 
thority of the teacher; if he gives way he does it 
grudgingly. At every new command objection is 
seen to flash in hiscye. This picture is true of one 
pupil in every school-room at least. Some endeavor 
to overcome the opposition by semi-entreaty, by 
kind words, or even by giving way—making an 
exception to rules for this particular pupil. The 
case is one that is so perplexing that the brain is 
taxed to devise a remedy. 

The cause is plain: the pupil has never been ac- 
customed to submit his wil] toanother. The will is 
the great faculty of the mind ; it is the propelling 
power. The man who has thestrongest will (other 
things being equal), is the strongest man. It was 
once a favorite maxim that the will must be ** brok- 
en”; we fortunately hear less and see less of the at- 
tempts to break the will—the rod being the means 
usually relied on for this purpose; but the child 
must attain the habit of giving up his preferences, 
or he goes out into life to be miserable and to make 
others miserable. The teacher asks: (a.) What mea- 
sures can be adopted to train thewill? (6.) Whatcan 
be done to cause the pupil to give way to reasonable 
requests ? 

(a.) The plan adopted by the farmer in training 
acolt is well worth watching. The skillful trainer 
of horses does not strike a blow. He communicates 
his wishes to the horse; as he comprehends them, 
he endeavors to carry them out. He proposes to go 
to the right but a pull on the bit opposes this, and 
so in time the horse becomes satisfied to do as his 
master wishes. So in military matters ; the sol- 
dier becomes a mere machine in the hands of his 
officers. All this results from a well-ldevised sys- 
tem of training. 

From this we infer that training the will is need- 
ful in the school-room, and the teacher cannot do 
better than follow the hints to be obtained from 
watching the training of animals and men. Let it 
be noted that the will can be reached through the 
body. 

(1.) Following a set of signals. The teacher 


° 
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should have a set of exercises that are performed 
when he names certain numbers, as ; 1, both hands 
on desk; 2, both hands extended; 3, both hands 
uplifted, etc., etc. Give daily training in these. 

(2.) Gymnastics. These, with wands, clubs, rings, 
dumb-bells, etc., have a powerful influence on the 
mind; the action of the muscles reaches the will 
and trains it. 

(3.) Marching. In most schools this can be done 
with ease; like gymnastics it gives pleasure. 

(4.) Moving to and from recitation seats. This 
when done systematically is effective to train the 
pupil. 

(5.) Going to and from the ‘school-room. The 
method usually followed in country schools pro- 
motes disorder ; to have pupils enter in ranks, 
trains and disciplines far more than it has credit for. 

(6.) Position of the desks, etc. That all are re- 
quired to sit or stand in a certain order trains the 
will. 

(7.)A methodical order of reciting is a very essen- 
tial aid in training the will. 

The teacher to make these effective must begin 
the first day, and practice until perfection is reach- 
ed. A young lady in a boisterous High School, by 
drilling the boys in gymnastics, brought order out 
of chaos ; they learned to obey the slightest signal 
from her; the influence followed them into other 
duties. This subject is little understood: it is 
worthy of profound study. 

(6.) But suppose the pupil is required to do a cer- 
tain act and refuses, what shall now be done? 
Many and many a teacher will ponder upon this 
whotakes no pains to train the will so that such re- 
fusals do not occur., Let us carefully look at the 
cases; there are two of them: one isa stubborn, 
bad boy; the other is a stubborn, good boy. The 
latter must be carefully handled or he will soon 
become demoralized ; lamentable cases of this kind 
occur through the ignorance of the teacher. Eaery 
refusal to do as the teacher requests does not indi- 
cate wickedness. For example; A teacher directed 
his ‘‘ first class” to bring in compositions atthe end 
of the week. Two boys *‘ failed.” One wasa boy 
who had never written, the other was one who de- 
termined not to write; certainly the same means 
cannot be employed in both cases. One says ‘I 
cannot.” the other “I will not. Let us look at 
remedies for the latter; the other is easily man- 
aged. 

(1.) Reasoning. A large number of cases yield 
to « skillfully applied argument. The teacher, by 
studying case after case, learns to speak so wisely 
that the pupil yields at once. 

A pupil had refused to obey and stood before his 
teacher. Without excitement the teacher said: 
**So, John, you refuse to give Robert his pencil?” 
‘** Yes, sir,” ‘‘ Let me see it.” The pupil demurred, 
fearing the teacher would retain it. ‘ Ah, John, 
you need not fear; J don't keep people's pencils; it 
is not my style,” It was handed out. ‘“ How 
much is this worth, boys?” Some said it was worth 
a cent. ‘ Well, John, will yousell this to me? 
The boys say it is worth a cent.” Of course the 
matter wa; adjusted at once. 

The teacher had given an example of the aspirate 
tone ; the expression : ‘‘Ha! who comes there ?” 
One tried it and another One boy refused. ‘‘ Try 
it John.” John doggedly refused. ‘John gives it 
up, it’s too much for him,” And without provoking 
trouble took up the lesson. 

William had been appointed ‘‘ hall monitor” but 
refused to serve, saying he ‘‘ did not come to school 
to do such business.” ‘‘ Why, President Garfield 
swept the rooms and rang the bell at Hiram Aca- 
demy; and you think the work of assisting in mak- 
ing a good school is beneath you? You don’t un- 
derstand the sort of a world you are in. You 
should be glad to help forward any good work any- 
where and everywhere. I will do this. You look 
on{to-day and to-morrow, if you don’t then want to 
help things along here, you will be the only one 
ever heard of.” 

John had been busy in troubling his neighbors ; 
the teacher commanded him to come and write his 
name on the black-board in a black list—(a very 
questionable device), the boy refused. The pupil 
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was a large one; the teacher was on the alert. 
‘‘ John feels ashamed, and his penmanship is not 
good; Henry may write it for him.” The teacher 
thus got himself out of a difficulty. 

Another teacher not so wise took out his watch, 
‘‘T will give you one minute to write the name.” 
(No moment) ‘I will give you one minute more.” 
(No moment) ‘‘You may now take your books and 
leave the school.” (No moment) At recess the 
pupil went home and told his father; the trustees 
took the boys side, and thus this little incident 
nearly broke up the school. The teacher claimed 
he was right. Was he? 

The above is a fair simple of thousands of troubles 
that occur in school-rooms; they show a want of 
common sense in the teacher. Let him look before 
he leaps; let him not command if he is not sure of 
being obeyed. 

2. Penalties. The teacher who makes rules must 
have penalties—that 1s clear enough. Draw modle 
rules and death was his favorite penalty : hanging 
for stealing was once common im enlightened Eng- 
land. Whipping was the school-master’s favorite 
penalty: the rod was ever in the teacher’s hands; 
for poor lessons, no lessons, disorder and stubbor- 
ness it was laid mercilessly on the pupils back. The 
writer remembers at a teacher’s institute having 
the details of a flogging bestowed on a pupil, who 
came late to school, *‘I give him the biggest licking 
he ever had,” said the teacher—and he was ap- 
plauded ! What was the spirit of the teacher ¢ 

It is not of so much importance what the penalty 
is, as there is one. 

1. Looking at a pupil. 2. Reproving a pupil in 
private. 3. Reproving before the school. (This is 
about the most severe of all) 4. Putting name on a 
roll. 5. Detention, 6. Notifying parent. 7. Sus- 
pending pupil from a class. (Hearing him recite 
after school.) 8. Visited by a committee. 9. Re- 
moval from his seat. 10. Sent out at recess after 


the rest 11. Notifying school officers. 12. Sus- 
pension from school. 


* 
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THE READING CLASS.—V. 


By T. W. Fie.ps, Ridgeville, Indiana. 
STUDYING LANGUAGE. 

While it is impossible to teach the technical part 
of grammar in the reading recitation, there will 
ever occur opportunities where it is profitable to 
show the relations and government of words with 
and over one another. In fact it is hardly possible 
to get the pupil to fully understand the exact mean- 
ing of many passages until a knowledge of the con- 
struction of sentences is made plain. While it is 
not so easy to begin the study of language with 
reading, it comes quite convenient to apply the 
principles of grammar which the pupils may have 
learned in studying that subject, to analyze the 
meaning of their reading recitation. 

Yet there are many exercises that a judicious 
teacher can use that will familiarize her class with 
the elements of their language. A most excellent 
plan is for the teacher to read a story and then let 
the children write it from memory, or even tell it 
from memory. Another exercise is a sort of 
paraphasing—changing poetry to prose, and mak- 
ing the sentences conform to the rules of analysis. 

It must not be forgotten that all the exercises 
of defining words are aiding the child in developing 
a knowledge of his vernacular. The various exer- 
cises of writing in connection with preparing for 
the reading recitation, generally aid the child in ac- 
quiring some acquaintance with the rules of con- 
struction belonging to our language. 

The different members of the class should be re- 
quired to write the biographical sketches of the vari- 
ous authors whose selections they read. While this 
partly belongs to the study of Literature, the writing 
part belongs to that of composition and is an exer- 
cise in language. These exercises should be first 
prepared by the pupil, and then be submitted to the 
teacher for criticism. After they have been cor- 
rected they should be re-written on paper uniform 
in size, and preserved by the teacher until a suffi- 
cient number of such sketches accumulate, and 
then bind them in a volume for preservation, Such 





work—though it costs something—greatly encour 


his best. While it is intended that these brief arti 

cles should be suggestive, it is greatly de- 
sired that the teacher will study some method to 
accomplish all and more than is here presented. 
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MORAL LESSONS. 


Bv LEOLINE WATERMAN. 

People see the results of many acts, and then 
state them in ashort sentence; this they call ajmax 
im. As the invisible moisture in the atmosphere 
condenses into dew, so the world’s experience forms 
itself into maxims. Like gold, these shine the 
brighter for continual use. Such a maxim is the 
proverb ‘well begun is half done.’ It isa coat 
that fits every act and every occasion, from the 
humblest to the grandest. If you start in the right 
direction you are very apt tocontinue in that direc- 
tion, while if you get a wrong start itis a difficult 
matter to get right again. 

I can remember well the importance I attached 
to beginnings as a child. Every new year! began 
with the determination to be absolutely perfect in 
every respect. When inevitable failure overtook 
me I immediately studied to find a proper time to 
‘make a new beginning.” My birthday, the com- 
mencement of the school year or term, and even 
the opening of a new month or week, I hailed as 
suitable occasions. That this feeling exerts an in- 
fluence over us is proved by observation. How 
often the expression, ‘‘ Let's begin all over again !” 
falls from your lips. You seem to consider it the 
sovereign cure for all disagreement and contention. 

Let us give careful attention to our beginnings in 
school life. The beginning of the year, the term, 
the month, the week, the day, the session, the study 
and the lesson, can all be turned to advantage, a 
frequent opportunity to leave the past behind end 
‘*turn over a new leaf” will help all. Let us begin 
now to do better than ever before. If we fail, let 
us stop and start right at once. Remember the 
maxim, ‘‘ Well begun is half done.” 








LESSONS IN GRAMMAR. 





THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

The subjunctive mood in English is very much 
misunderstood and misused ; some go so far as to 
deny there is such a thing, but they are not students 
of our language. The term ‘‘ subjunctive” means 
something joined under ; it was once used in de- 
pendent or suspended sentences, and is so used now 
in Latin. In English the subjunctive mood is the 
manner of expressing that signification of the verb 
which implies a denial of what is supposed in the 
proposition, or makes a statement of futurity and 
contingency. This is derived from an examination 
of such examples‘ as “If it rain to-morrow take 
your umbrella,” or, ‘If I were worth as much as 
Jay Gould I would not let a man go hungry.” The 
first shows futurity and contingency ; the second 
makes a denial of the statement that I am as rich 
as Jay Gould. The subjunctive mood has two 
tenses, the present and imperfect. The present 
tense aiways implies futurity as well as contin- 
gency, and this perplexes some ; but grammarians 
callit the present tense, because of the time of mak- 
ing the assertion or supposition. So in the imperative 
mood, the doing of the thing commanded must of 
necessity be future with reference tothe time of 
giving the command. It is like this in the sub- 
junctive. 

The present tense of the subjunctive is used to 
express the futurity and contingency. The imper- 
fect tense implies the denial of the thing supposed, 
or that the realization of the thing supposed is very 
improbable. 

Many persons not knowing how to use the sub- 
junctive, use the Indicative or Potential, and makes 
a bad job of it. Instead of ‘‘If the President 
be at home on your arrival, he will give 
the business his personal attention,” they would 
say: “If the President shall—or should—be at 
home,” ete. ‘If he go to town to-morrow, 





he will make the purchases,” they would say ; 


ages the scholar to exert every possible effort to do | etc. 


‘*Tf he shall—or should—go to town to-morrow,” 
‘“‘Tf it rain to-morrow, we cannot accompany 
you,” they would say: ‘‘Ifit shall—or should— 
rain to-morrow we cannot accompany you.” These 
are incorrect, for the reason that the ideas of futur- 
ity and contingency, cannot be conveyed by “‘shall” 
or ‘‘should.” 

Such substitutes for the subjunctive are not only 
awkward and weak, but inaccurate. ‘‘ If he shall” 
properly implies a condition of future certainty ; 
but when used instead of the subjunctive mood, it 
is designed to imply a condition of future contin- 
gency, and “If he should” implies a supposition of 
duty ; but this the subjunctive m.00d does not do. 

There are those who deny there are more than 
four sounds to A in English; the cultivated ear 
marks these people at once. Soin the use of the 
subjunctive. Here is a sentence that shows the 
need of discrimination : ‘‘ Though he was angry he 
did not speak”; here is a plain assertion. But, 
‘Though he was angry he would not speak,” is 
subjunctive because there is a contingency. Pupils 
can learn to use the subjunctive properly ; too 
many suppose that the use of ‘“‘if” or ‘ though” 
will put the verb into the subjunctive. They must 
be taught that the present subjunctive always im- 
plies both doubt and futurity, while the indicative 
mood implies only doubt. 
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SHALL THEY STAY AFTER SCHOOL? 


By C. 8. L. 

A little girl was heard telling how kind her 
teacher was to detain her and several others after 
school hours to have them learn the seventh line of 
the multiplication table backwards! It is too often 
the case that pupils are kept in because the teacher 
does not know how to teach the tables, so they are 
laid in the memory firmly. If teachers would use 
the extra hours in preparing themselves, keeping 
pupils in after school for punishment and extra 
work would be unheard of, and they would find the 
work of the pupil more thoroughly done, and with 
much less labor for both. It is not the instruction 
given that tries the teacher so much, as the fretting 
that comes from ill-success. Many say, ‘‘I cannot 
get my pupils to understand and learn this or that 
subject.” Often the fault lies in the teacher. There 
are good ways and thereare poor ways. I have found 
this plan of teaching the tables quite successful: 
I write a column of two 2’s (for example) and add; 
the resultis 4. Itis readily seen that two 2’s are 
4. I leave that and write acolumn of three 2s, and 
soon. In this manner I build the table. The pu- 
pils see how the table is formed. I then let them 
‘form the table of 2’s, and so on untilall are learned. 
To vary the exercises, I ask how many 2’s it takes 
to make twenty-four, sixteen, four, and so on. 





CULTIVATE OBSERVATION. 





In the ScHoLars’ Companion for September we 
gave out the question, ‘‘Has acat as many claws 
on a hind foot as a fore foot?” It appears that this 
roused a good deal of attention in some quarters. 
The Paterson (N. J.) Press says: 

‘This was one of the questions asked a certain 
class in school No. 3 during examination week, and 
as simple as the question appears to be, none could 
answer it. In the emergency the principal, Mr. 
Brands, was applied to for a solution, and he also, 
with a good-natured smile, gave it up, when one vf 
the teachers, determined not to be beaten by so 
simple a question, hit on the idea of sending out a 
delegation of boys to scour the neighborhood for a 
cat. When this idea was announced, the whole 
class wanted to join in the hunt. Several boys 
went out and having been successful soon returned 
with a Thomas. A returning board was at once ap- 
pointed and the toes counted, when to the relief of 
all it was learned that a cat possesses eighteen toes, 
ten on the front feet and eight on the hind feet. 
After the question was solved, Thomas was allowed 
to depart, much to his satisfaction.” 





The weak sinews become strong by their conflict 
with difficulties,—Dr, CHapin, 
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THE TEACHER'S LIFE. 


Words by ALFRED B. STREET. 
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Melody by Amos M. KELLOGG. 


a AF by Gro. C. REXPorD. 
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LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 








One day a traveler stopped at Pumpkin Green 
at recess, and asked the scholars what township 
he was in, but no one could tell him. He asked 
them about the lay of the land, the kind of soil 
and. lastly. the population of the country. But 
the scholars plunged their fingers deeper into their 
mouths and told him to ask the teacher, who 
told him that it was Spring County. The travel 
er came to another school house, which was an old, 
rickety affair, just as the bell rang for noon: and 
would have passed on, but his attention was called 
to the tidy appearance of the school-:00m within, 
and, riding up, he asked one of the boys, ‘‘What 
township is this? “Sherman.” was the prompt 
reply. ‘‘What is the next township west of this ?” 
‘“‘Wheatland.” ‘‘How many townships are there in 
this county ?” ‘‘There are fifteen: one less than the 
usual number.” ‘How far is it to the west line of 
Sherman?” “One mile.” ‘‘What is the nature of 
the soil of your county?” “It is sandy in the 
north, and a heavy clay loam in the south.” ‘“‘Have 
you plenty of stock water in the county?” ‘Yes, 
sir; Brush creek, Cedar creek and Fish river run 
through the county from east to west and empty 
into the Red river; and we have a great many 
springs here. That is why it is called Spring 
County.” ‘Your county is pretty thickly settled, 
is it not?” ‘Yes, sir; it has 35,000 people in it.” 
‘‘You are asmart boy. How is it that you know 
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FOR MEMORIZING. 





THE WAY TO WIN. 
If you find your task is hard, 
Try, try again; 
Time will bring you your reward; 
Try, try again; 
All that other folks can do, 
Why, with patience, should not you ? 
Only keep this rule in view, 
“Try, try again.” 
“Tt snows !” cries the school-boy, ‘“‘Hurrah !” and 
his shout 
Is ringing through parlor and hall, 
While swift as the wing of a swallow, he’s out, 
And his playmates have answered his call. 
It makes the heart leap but to witness the joy; 
Proud wealth has no treasures, I trow, 
Like the rapture that throbs in the pulse of the boy, 
As he gathers his treasures of snow. 





SOMEBODY'S MOTHER. 
She’s somebody’s mother, boys, you know, 
For all she’s aged, and poor, and slow; 
And I hope some fellow will lend a hand 
To keep my mother, you understand, 
If ever she’s poor, and old, and gray, 
When her own dear boy is far away. 





BE BUSY. 
Busy I must be, and do 
What is right and useful too; 
What my teachers, fond and kind, 
Bid me, I will gladly mind: 
Never cause them grief or pain, 
Nor will disobey again. 





WORK AND PLAY. 
Work while you work, my teachers say, 
Till you each task fulfill, 
And when you're done run out to play, 
And frolic with a will. 


The idle fall an easy prey 
To mischief and to ruin, 

And those who only care to play 
No prize can hope to win. 


THE LITTLE BOYS. 
If older boys can make a speech, 
We little boys can, too, 
And though we may not say so much, 
Yet we've a word for you. 
This world is large and full of room; 
There is a place for all; 
The rich, the poor, the wise, the good, 
The large as well as small. 


So give the little ones a chance 
To show off what they know, 

And shun us not because we're small 
For little boys will grow. 


LITTLE SOLDIERS. 


Be brave little soldiers, 
To battle for right; 
Before and behind you 
The foe is in sight; 


Beware of the pitialls 
In paths yet untrod ; 

Be true to your manhood, 
And so to your God. 


You need for your weapons 
A heart that is pure; 

A will that is ready 
To do and endure. 


The enemy’s crafty, 
In league with all sin, 
But the brave little soldier 
The battle will win.—EBENn E. RExForp. 


|so much about local geography * “Why I knew 
oo this three years ago. That was the first geo- 
graphy that I learned.” ‘Did you get it out of a 
book ?” ‘No, sir; we first began, by drawing maps 
of the school district, then of the township, then of 
the county. And after getting thro’ with the county 
we took up the map of the State, and then we 
branched out to the States joining our State. We 
don't go very fast, but we get it all as we go.” “Do 
you do nothing but draw maps?” “No, sir: we 
take all of the description.” ‘‘My little man, I used 
to teach school in the winter; but I did not know 
as much about the geography of my county as you 
do of yours.” With this the traveler took his leave. 
after thanking the boy for the information furnish 
,ed him; and as he passed on he meditated.—Joww 
Normal Monthly. 





OSTRICHES are worth $1,400 each, and there is a 
duty of 20 per cent. on their feathers. A man from 
Buenos Ayres has just brought twenty-two of the 
birds to this country, and will establish a farm in 
the south. I* his experiment succeeds, it will find 
many imitators. It is cheaper and pleasanter to 
|run an ostrich farm than to shoot down the wild 
birds on the plains of Africa. 














LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT. 





Dr. DYKEs. 
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ont CAN I FORGET — Round for three voices. 
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THE NEW YEAR’S WELCOME. 


By ANNIE H. Streeter, Buffalo, N. Y. 
The Old Year’s gone and left us 
With his many griefs and joys. 
The New Year’s come among us, 
Let us greet him, girls and boys. 
New Year, we bid you welcome, 
New resolves have come with you. 
We shall start with fresh endeavors— 
Will you kindly help us through ? 
Mr. New Year, you are smiling, 
We're in earnest—don’t look so. 
We're resolved to grow much better, 
Even if the growth be slow. 
Will you help us to be thoughtful? 
Will you make us hate the wrong ? 
Will you help to make us patient, 
Honest, loving, pure and strong ? 
Help us to give close attention, 
That we may improve each day, 
Help us to be brave and busy, 
Prompt in lesson, kind at play. 
Dear New Year, you'll aid us, won't you ? 
You are young like us, you know— 
As we journey on together 
Help us each to stronger grow. 
And, at last, when your work’s ended 
And we speak the word ‘‘Adieu,” 
We'll remember how you helped us, 
And will give the praise to you. 





LESSONS IN COMMON THINGS. 





PRIMARY CLASS. 

WHALEBONE.—In the mouth of what is known as 
the baleen whale there are great plates of bone in- 
stead of teeth. These vary in length froma few 
inches up to ten and sometimes even twelve feet. 
Their color is usually bluish black, but sometimes 
they are striped lengthwise with whitish brands. 
At the point they end in a number of coarse, black 
fibres, which are also found more or less down both 
sides of the blade. These fibres are generally 
known as whale fins and are much used by brush 
makers. Whalebone, when being prepared for use 
is first trimmed by removing all the hairs from the 
points and edges of each blade, and generally the 
surface of each flat side is scraped. The blades are 
then boiled in water for several hours, until they 
are soft enough to be cut easily with a common 
knife ; all the gum that adheres to them is scraped 
off, and they are put in a steam box and straighten- 
ed. They are then cut into lengths fitted for the 
purpose for which they will be used, and polished. 
Whalebone is chiefly used in strips for stay bones. 
Generally in the boiling it is also dyed to a perfect 
black. The quality which commands the highest 
price is over six feet in length and is called size 
bone. The Greenland whale probably furnishes the 
best bone. From the mouth of these huge creat- 
ures from 2,000 to 3,000 pounds are often taken. 
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LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY. 


THE SUN SPOTS AND THE SEASONS. 

The unusual number of spots seen on the sun re- 
cently, affords an opportunity of testing whether 
the changes in the sun whick causes these 
huge spots to appear, affects the condition of the 
earth or not. Prof. Tasehim, after having syste- 
matically observed the sun, reported to the Paris 
Academy that the total number of spots (for the 
first six months of 1882) has been forty-three, which 
is twice the number observed in’81.” In 1877 M. 
Albert Lancaster, of the Royal Observatory at 
Brussels, announced, as the result of comparing sun 
spot and meteorological observations extending from 
1833 to 1877, that the amount of heat thrown by the 
sun on the earth is greater where the sun spots are 
fewest, and that other researches show an increase 
of cold weather upon the earth after a notably 
large number of sun spots, a temperature above the 
mean, (or warmer than the average heat) which 
caused a larger outflow of the Arctic current on our 
northeast coast, so as to give England a warm 
summer, while that on the Eastern side of the 


United States was colder than usual. The result in 
the United States did not accord with his prediction 
given upon the above theory, but in Western Eu- 
rope it was generally fulfilled. Others do not agree 
with M. Lancaster, and Mr. Chambero, of Bombay, 
finds from observations in Asia that the sun is hot- 
test when most spotted. Conclusions after most 
careful study are far from balancing or satisfactory, 
aud the matter is still open to investigation. Still 
there seems to be a connection between the sun's 
spots and the weather. 
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TEACHING HISTORY. 


By A. M. B. 

We have but one book for the whole class, the 
teacher included. Each has a slate upon which he 
or she records anything of interest connected with 
the lesson, whether it is the definition of words, the 
meaning of particular phrases, the dates of occur- 
rences, the historical record of the principal char- 
acters, the cause of certain movements of adven- 
turers, discoverers, or of settlements. (1) The 
teacher gives a lively account of some period and 
notes are made, or one pupil at a time reads from 
the book and notes aretaken. The teacher calls for 
the record each has been able to gather from the 
lesson. Eachin turn gives such answers to the 
questions as able to give, and the others are answer- 
ed by the teacher or referred for a future lesson. 
The pupils have a book to read the history in. 

This method insures special atlention, and causes 
each to depend upon his own ingenuity in framing 
sentences that shall express his ideas in grammati- 
cal language. 

It excites special thought, and gives each one an 
opportunity to represent any particular point that 
is not clearly understood. 

The discussions arising from such recitations are 
interesting and instructive to all, and increase the 
ability to use grammar successfully. 


STIMULATING QUESTIONS. 








7. Why does a hoop while rolling remain upright, 
though it falls as soon as it stops ? 

This is a curious question, and demands much 
thought. Let us first try and see in what manner a 
hoop falls when not rolling. Let us take a wire 
hoop for example—that will not remain upright 
without support, however nicely balanced. But 
such a hoop can be so nearly balanced over its center 
of support, that when left free it will remain up- 
right for a second or so before its lateral or side 
motion, either way will accumulate to more than 
a fraction of an inch. When thus carefully poised 
and released, it begins to fall sideways very slowly 
at first, its motion being greatest at the top, and 
less and less around the hoop either way to its 
point of contact with the ground, where it has no 
lateral motion at all. Now if the bottom of this 
hoop which has no lateral motion, could come up 
and take the place of the top as it begins to 
fall sidewise, and if this could be done so quickly 
and continuously as to prevent the side motion at 
the top from accumulating appreciably, it is evi- 
dent the hoop would not fall, because any tendency 
to such side motion at the top would be atmost in- 
stantly checked by the bottom of the hoop, which 
has no side motion coming up and taking its place. 
This is proved by placing a hoop on a large flat and 
rather slack belt, running horizontally over two 
pulleys. Though the hoop remains in one position, 
without any projectile force whatever, the belt, 
passing continuously under it, causes its bottom to 
come up and take the place of its top, before its 
motion sidewise at the top has time to accumulate. 
The answer then is : 

The bottom of the hoop, where there is no lateral 
or side motion, is constantly becoming the top of 
the hoop, where the lateral or side motion is great- 
est; and this change occurs so rapidly that the 
lateral motion at the top ot the hoop has no time to 
accumulate before the top of the hoop in turn be- 
comes the bottom, where its small amount of lateral 





motion is checked by the ground. 
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A MIXED MESS. 





By LEOLINE WATERMAN. 
Scene—School-Room. Time—Recess. 

Characters—GRACE WILSON, Mary JONES, Wut 
GREY, JOHN SMITH. 

[Grace Wilson is seated at her desk studying, with her 
hands over her ears. Will Gray is hearing John Smith 
recite his geography lesson. Mary Jones marching about, 
tossing a much-abused Histo: y in the air and catching 
it again, and reciting very loudly to herself.} 

Mary. ‘ By the laws of England and Massachusetts, 
witchcraft was punishable by death. In the early his- 
tory of the colony ore person charged with being a 
wizard——’ 

Grace, (taking down her hands hopelessly.) O Mary, 
do be quiet and let me study my grammar. ‘‘ When 
a verb hastwo or more subjects ——” 

Mary, (teasingly.) Study ? Why, certainly, I will not 
prevent you from studying. You should, astheteacher 
says, be able to concentrate your attertion. 

Will. If witchcraft were not a lost art, we would try 
its powers on her, wouldn’t we, Grace ? 

G. She seems bewitched already. 

John. (in a stage whisper.) Come Will, hear me quick- 
ly, before that girl begins again. 

W. Allright. (reaches for geography.) 
empire is Asiatic Turkey a part ?” 

J. Asiatic Turkey is a part of the——” 

M. (marching and tossing her book again.) ‘‘ Special 
court appointed by Phipps to go to Salem and judge the 
persons accused by Paris.” 

J. Mary, you are very disagreeable. 
werein Asiatic Turkey. 

M. That would be nice. I would visit the Dead Sea 
and sit on the waves. 

W. Sit on the waves! I should like to see you. 

M. Take me to the Dead Sea, and you may have that 
pleasure. 

W. The pleasure of taking you ? 

M. No, of seeing me sit on the waves. 

J. What nonsense you talk, Mary Jones ! 

M. 1am not talking nonsense. Ask Grace if I am. 

J. What do you say, Grace? (Grace does not hear as 
her hands cover her ears.) Grace! Grace ! 

G. (starting.) What is it, John ? 

J. How is the Dead Sea different from any other sea. 

G. It is very full of salt, I believe. I once heard ofa 
man who sat on it and read a chapter in a book. 

W. Pshaw! I don’t believe that. It wouldn’t be called 
a sea if it were quite solid. 

G. (hurriedly, and turning to her book again.) Well, 
look in the encyclopedia if you choose. ‘* When a verb 
has two or more subjects——” 

J. Don’t look now, Will. Hear my lesson. 
almost over. 

W. (reading.) ‘* Which of the provinces of Asiatic 
Turkey contains Palestine ?” 

J. Syria. 

M. (very loud, still marching.) ‘“‘In the early history 
of the colony one person was charged with bemg a wiz- 
ard——”’ 

J. O. Mary, do please stop. 

M. Well, Iwill. Ican’t learn it any way. (Bell rings.) 

All. That’s the first bell. Mary runs into a corner, 
and begins to study and gesticulate.) 

J. Why, Mary seems bewitched now at any rate. 

W. (laughing. I guess she would like to start for Asi- 
atic Turkey, or some other distant locality. 

J. I'm afraid I won’t know my lesson because of her 
interference. ‘‘Asiatic Turkey is a part” —— 

G. I couldn’t study mine either. ‘‘ When a verb has 
two or more”—— 

M. “ By the laws of England”—— (Bell rings.) All. 
There’s the second bel. (All rise and leave the room, say- 
ing their parts.) 


‘© Of what 


I wish you 


Recess is 





CAISAR’S DEATH. 


FOR DECLAMATION. 

The Ides of March arrived; omens of dire im- 
port had cast their shadows over the household: 
Ceesar’s wife was disturbed by a ghastly dream of 
the previous night, and at her request, Czesar, who, 
contrary to his usual habit, had given way to de- 
pression, decided that he would not attend the Sen- 
ate that day. The house was full; the conspirators 


in their places with their daggers ready. It was 
announced that Cesar was not coming. Delay 
might be fatal, and his familiar friend was employed 
to betray him. Decimus Brutus, whom he could 
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not distrust, went to entreat his attendance. It was 
now eleven in the forenoon, and Cesar shook off 
his uneasiness and rose to go. Ashe crossed the 
hall, his statue fell, and was shivered on the stones. 
Some servant who had heard whispers, wished to 
warn him, but in vain. Antony, who was in at- 
tendance, was detained, as had been arranged, by 
Trebonius. Czsar entered and took his seat. His 
presence awed men in spite of themselves, and the 
conspirators had determined to act at once, lest 
they should lose courage to act at all; they gather- 
ed around him; he knew them all. There was not 
one from whom he had not a right to expect some 
sort of gratitude, and the movement suggested no 
suspicion. Tullius Cimber, whom he had just made 
Governor of Bithynia, came close to him with some 
request which he was unwilling to grant; catching 
at his gown, as if in entreaty, he dragged it from 
his shoulders. Cassius, who was standing behind 
him, stabbed him in the throat. He started up 
with a cry, and caught Cassius’ arm; another poin- 
ard entered his breast, giving him a mortal wound. 
He looked around, and seeing not one friendly face, 
but only aring of daggers pointing at him, he drew 
his gown over his head, gathered the folds about 
him that he might fall decently, and sank down 
without uttering another word. The Senate rose 
with shrieks and confusion, and rushed intw the 
forum. The crowd outside caught the words that 
Ceesar was dead, and scattered to their homes. 
The murderers, some of them bleeding from wounds 
which they had given one another in their eager- 
ness, followed, crying that the tyrant was dead, 
end that Rome was free; and the body of the great 
Cesar was left alone where a few weeks before 
Cicero had told him that he was so necessary to his 
country that every Senator would die before harm 
should reach him.—FRovupE. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


Dec. 13.—The fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Gladstone's entrance 
into public life. : 

Dec. 14.—The Sultan has had a bullet-proof carriage built ; it is 
said he is becoming 1nsane.—The Western Railroad war is ended ; 
the old tariff is restored. 

Dec. 15.—A destructive fire broke out in the royal palace at 
Hampton, fifteen miles fron London. It contained tapestries, 
curiosities and pictures.—Mr. Gladstone has resigned the Chan 
cellorship of the Exchequer, and Mr. Hugh C. Childers, Secretary 
of War, will succeed him.—The citizenship of Athens will be con- 
ferred upon Mr. Gladstone, and a statue will be erected to him 
there-—Great Britain is to make proposals for internatioral pro- 
tection of the Suez Canal.—The jury has finallly been impanelled 
for the new Star Route trial.—Coins, notes and securitics ef Brazil 
are quite extensively counterfeited in New York city.—A number 
of children who were skating on the Schuylkill River, at Phila- 
delphia, were drowned by the breaking in of the ice. 

Dec. 16’°—The terms of the Austro-German alliance are said to 
be that if either empire is attacked from two sides, the other shall 
render assistance.—The Senate continues the debate on the civil 
Service Reform bill.—The greater portion of the House session 
was taken up in considering the Post Office bill.—Applicution has 
been made in Albany to annul the charter of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, for the alleged watering of its stock. 











FARMING TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOL.—A new feature 
has been, introduced in one of the Kindergarten 
schools of the ‘‘ Children’s Aid Society.” A very 
important part of the work of this society is send- 
ing children West, and it occurred to Mrs. Briant, 
the Kindergarten teacher, that giving lessons in 
gardening and farming might awaken a desire in 
the minds of the children to emigrate from our 
over-crowded city. With this idea in view Mrs. B. 
has arranged a series of lessons in agriculture. 
She gave a very pleasant entertainment recently, 
showing her plan. The lesson was upon “corn,” 
which was traced from the preparation of the 
ground to receive the seed to its conversion into food. 
A large box was filled with earth, which the chil- 
dren plowed and harrowed with toy implements 
especially made for the purpose; drills were then 
made and the corn sown. A plant, which had been 
previously started was talked about ; then the pro- 
cess of fertilization was explained, and the various 
uses of corn discussed, particular stress being laid 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY. 

AMERICAN ART GALLERY.—An idea can be obtained 
of the summer doings of our prominent artists from the 
walls of the Gallery which presents their latest sketches. 

New York CnHorvus Socrety.—Two more perfor- 
mances of Gounod’s “Redemption,” were given Dec. 
15 and 16, at Steinway Hall. 

Water Coitor Socrery.—The exhibition this year 
opens Jan. 29, at the National Academy of Design. 
The officers are President, Mr. T. W. Wood, Secretary, 
Mr. Farrer, Treasurer, Mr. Falconer. 


N. Y. CoNSERVATORY OF Music.—The Director, Prof. 
Griswold has arranged for a series of vocal and in- 
strumental Soiries, the first takes place Dec. 19, at the 
Conservatory, No. 5, East 14th street. This sterling 
music school is doing a most useful work. 

NEw YORK CONSERVATORY OF Music.—The December 
and musical and art reception cf the Conservatory, 
under ithe direction of Mr. 8S. R. Griswold, occured Tues- 
day evening, the 19th. There was a pleasing pro- 
giam of music, to which the Operatic Club will con- 
tributed, 

SympuHony SocreTy.—On the same dates the second 
public rehearsal and concert of the Symphony Society 
came off at the Academy of Music. The program con- 
sisted of Rubenstein’s Symphonic poem, Max Bruch's 
symphony (dedicated to the Society), a serenade ot 
Volkmann’s and singing by Miss Minnie Hauk. 

THE CHILDREN’s AID Society.—This Society for 30 
years has been caring for neglected children. It will 
gladly make Christmas bright to as many as possible. 
Gifts of provisions and clothing may be sent to the Cen- 
tral Office, No. 19 East Fourth street, New York city, or 
will be called for, if the address be forwarded. Dona- 
tions of money may be enclosed to C. L. Brace, 19 East 
Fourth St.. New York. 

OraTorIO Society. —This year’s performance of the 
Christmas Oratorio, the ‘‘Messiah,” by this Society will 
be with increased iacilities for approaching the high 
water mark desired by the conductor, Dr. Damrosch. 
The already great demand for seats shows the affection 
in which this work is held, and the earnestness with 
which the chorus has been working assure a worthy 
representation of this noble oratorio. Mr. John F. 
Winch will come from Boston to sing the bass solos; 
Miss Anna Drasdel is to be the contralto, and Miss Hen- 
riette Beck the soprane. The Symphony Society sup- 
phes the orchestra, the place is the Academy of Music, 
the dates, Dec. 26 and 27. 

/ ELSEWHERE. 

Tue Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., will re- 
ceive $125,000 from{the estate of the late Mrs. Sarah E. 
Atkixson of Memphis, Tenn., of which it is the residu- 
ary legatee. F 
“ Tue Association of Graduates of the Albany Normal 
School will meet at Albany, Dec. 28. Addresses by Prof. 
E. P. Waterbury, S. H. Babcock, Levi Seley, Jr., Miss 
Mary A. McClelland. 

VA late Edward Clark of Cooperstown, N. Y., left 
$50,000 to Williams College, his alma mater. His estate 
is believed to be worth $30,000,000 and Williams College 
justly anticipated|ample resources. 

Mr. W. C. DePauw, of New Albany, Ind., who is to 
endow Asbury University with over $300,000, was left a 
penniless orphan at sixtoen, and has been a merchant, 
a grain dealer, a millionaire, anda banker. 

N, Y. StaTeE.—The Albany County Institute was held 
at Knowersville, Dec. 4-8. The conductors were Profs. 
Kennedy and Lantry. The teachers were greatly roused 
up by some prizes offered for spelling, historical quota- 
— etc., and altogether it was a most profitable time. 

E law of Washington Territory, passed a year ago, 
requires every incorporated city or town to be one 
school distriet and to make provision for graded schools. 
Seattle, Olympia, and other towns which are now build- 
ing new school-houses are preparing for grades as re- 
quired. 

THE cadets of the New York Military Academy, 
Forth Washington, on the Hudson, will give a re- 
ception to their friends on the evening of Dec. 20, which 
promises to be very enjoyable. The exercises, which 
precede dancing and a collation, will consist of read- 
ings, recitations and music, by well known artists. 


NEwaRK.—There is to be a course of lectures on edu- | 


the | cational subjects here during the next two months 
under the auspices of the Principal's Association, and | 





wholly sustained by the teachers of the city. Col. 


$< 


Parker opened the course Friday evening, of last week, 
in Library Hall. Rev. A. D. Mayo, Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
Larkin Dunton, LL. D., of Boston, and Dr. Hepworth, 
are to follow. 


MaIne.—Miss D. C. writes: ‘‘I shall doall I can to help 
circulate the Companion, for it is just what is needed to 
cultivate a taste for good reading. I have taken the 
INSTITUTE nearly a year, and could not do without it. 
1 own it discouraged me at first, but I pressed forward 
and I think I can teach a better school than 1 could a 
yearago. You are doing a good work and I want to 
help you all 1 can.” 

Miss LELIA PaTRIDGE.—This lady has, during the past 
three years, given an exhaustive study to the New 
Methods at Quincy and thus prepared herself to explain 
and illustrate them at Teachers’ Institutes. There is 
a great demand for her services in the Penn. Institutes. 
She is to give a lecture on the Kindergarten at In- 
dianopolis, in January. Many think that she of all 
others, best explains the work as it was done at Quincy. 
She is one of our rising educational instructors. 





Pa.—The Forest County scholar’s certificate is a very 
handsome affair. Every state should eacourage the boys 
and girls, by giving diplomas to those wlio finish the com- 
mon school course. The Institute is held at Tionesta. 
Supt. Hillard sends out his invitation; “Let every 


person who can, come out to the Institute. If you can, 
come to the day sessions. If you cannot come to the 
day sessions, come out in the evenings. Teachers, talk 
Institute to your patrons aad pupils, and let us make 


the Institute a grand success.” 

On10.—A County Examiner writes :—*‘I can see that 
teachers who take the INSTITUTE or JOURNAL, do better 
work than they could without it. Every teacher in the 
United States ought to subscribe for one or the other.” 
M. K. M. writes: - “I send herewith my renewal to the* 
INSTITUTE ; I could not do without it. The month ap- 
pears very long until it reaches me—although a sub- 
scriber to various educatéonal journals, I find none that 
so completely fills the position of helper to me as your 
valuable paper. I also send money for three SCHOLAR’S 
ComPanion’s and copy uf ‘Reception Day.” 

Pa.—The Washington County Institute occurs Dec. 
26-29. The instructors are Profs. Houck, John Kennedy, 
N. Y., Mendenhall, Ohio, E. T. Jeffers, Pa., J. D. Moffat, 
Pa., Geo. P. Beard, A. M. The evening lecturers are 


Prof. Geo. P. Beard, ‘‘From the Atlantic to the Pacific;” 
Dr. E. T. Jeffers, ‘“‘Brains;’ Dr. T. C. Mendenhall 
**Motion.” 


The Teachers’ Institute of Schuylkill County occurs 
Dec. 18 to 22. The conductors are Profs. M. T. Brown 
and W. H. Payne. The lectur2rs are Moses True Brown, 
Hon Schuyler Colfax and Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 

On10.—On Dec. 11, a dreadful tragedy took place in 
a country school-nouse near Cumberland, Guernsey 
County. The teacher William C. Frazier, 21 years old, 
informed the pupils they would be required to study 
grammar. John Hays and Charles Luce were much 
displeased at this and acted defiantly ; the teacher in- 
sisted they should study their grammar, and ordered 
them out on the floor. Luce struck the teacher in the 
face, Hays joined in and the two threw him down 
across a bench and dealt blows on his head. Frazier 
had a knife and struck his assailants several times; 
Luce died on Wednesday from his wounds; Hays was 
hit, but ran to the door saying ‘‘come out here and 
we'll settle you,” and falling down died in a few 
moments. The teacher surrendered himself and was 
found to be badily injured; his nose was broken, his 
| lips mashed, his right jaw badly injured and signs of 
violence on his throat. He was let out on bail. The 
district has been noted for the trouble sustained by 
teachers in managing the school; the previous teacher 
was thrown into a creek. The parents are said to have 
known of the coming difficulty, bnt said nothing. 


Wis.—The Semi-Annual Session of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association meets at Madison, Dec. 26-28. 
Program, Memory in Schools, Supt. George P. Howland, 
Chicago ; Report on a Professional Establishment of the 
Status of the Teacher, Pres. J. W. Stearns ; English 
Literature in Schools, Prof. C. B. Gilbert; Our High 
Schools, Their Merits and Defects, Prof. J. H. Terry ; 
Report on Moral Education, Prof. J. Q. Emery; A few 
of the Psychological Laws Visregarded in Teaching, 
| Prof. J. H. Cummings ; What Modifications of the Pub- 
lic School Course do the Times Demand? Prof. A. R. 
| Sprague ; Report on Industrial Education, Supt. R. W. 
Burton ; The Scholar who thinks, Prof. F. W. Cooley ; 
' Methods of Teaching Language, Supt. W. B. Powell, 
Aurora, Ill.; Natural Science; in Schools, Prof. W. 8. 
Johnson. The County Superintendents discuss as fol- 
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lows: ‘The School at the Cross Roads,” State Supt. R. 
Graham ; ‘‘Co-operation of School Boards and Super- 
intendents,” A. Hardy, W. R Taylor; ‘‘Relation of 
Superintendents to Moral Reform, Especially in the 
Use of Tobacco and Intoxicants,” H. L. Smith, D. A. 
Mahoney ; ‘‘Possibilities of the Superintendency,” J, T. 
Flavin, E. McLoughlin. 


THE BripGEPorT High ScHooL.—This building has 
attracted an unusual amount of attention from those 
interested in rendering the school-room entirely sanitary. 
The Connecticut State Board of Health refer to it in its 
annual report, and display the mode of heating and 
ventilating employed. The architect, Mr. Warren R. 
Briggs of Bridgeport, has spared no pains to construct 
a building that should possess every needful appliance 
for comfort and health. Sunlight reaches every room 
of the building in abundant quantities. The rooms are 
thirteen feet in height, the basement floor is covered 
with cement and asphalt, and all the walls are covered 
with asphalt, the stairs are fireproof, the cloak-rooms 
are ventilated, the window-sills are four feet from the 
floor und the windows allow 403 to 434 square inches of 
glass to each pupil; the light comes from the left or 
back ; the pupils 21 square feet of floor space, and from 
266 to 273 cubic feet of air (in the high school 441); the 
heated air derived from coils of steam pipes, comes in 
at an inner corner about eight feet from the floor and 
goes out at the same corner, at the bottom. It is pro- 
posed to supply each pupil with 30 cubic feet each 
minute ; to change the air once in eight minutes. The 
out-going air is conducted to heated flues. 


Iowa.—Supt. Dooley of Davis County proposes 
“Evening Reviews” for the schools! ‘Spellings and 
Lyceums often degenerate and only prove an injury 
to the district, school and teacher. I suggest that you 
select one or two branches pursued in your school, and 
announce to your pupils that on a certain evening you 
will have an evening review of the work gone over in 
these branches from now until that evening. Keep 
the matter before your classes each day, and urge all 
to make a good showing that evening. Make each 
recitation something similar to what you desire at 
your review. The whole class placed at the board and 
a mixed recitation of oral and written work is very in- 
teresting to visitors. Geography is usually best to start 
with. You can have written by all at the board the 
boundaries of the country in question, the rivers, cities, 
political or physical divisions, lakes, bays, gulfs, straits, 
mountains, etc. The plan suggested for Geography, can 
be used equally well with any branch ; in history, by 
giving voyages, explorations, discoveries, settlements, 
towns, battles, etc.; in grammar, analysis, synthesis, 
punctuation, rules, etc. Once in two or three weeks 
is usually often enough to hold these sessions. Friday 
evenings are, as a rule, the best time for holding. There 
will be awarded to the first ten teachers reporting four 
of these reviews five per cent. additional to their general 
average in their next examination.” 

(Is it proper to promise such a reward ?—Eb.) 


Oxn10.—A breach has occurred between the faculty 
and students of Adelbert College, which resulted finally 
in the expulsion of the entire junior class, with the ex- 
ception of three members. The trouble was brought 
about by the junior class holding what they termed 
“Tempus” on Thanksgiving eve. They have been in 
the habit of holding such exercises annually for about 
twenty years. The Tempus consists of an entertainment 

+ in which a farce is enacted, and in which the professors 
of the college are impersonated and made to answer 
grave charges preferred against them, and are put 
through a series of what they deem disgraceful antics. 
The affair usually wound up with a supper with the 
usual accompaniments. This year the faculty took a 
decided stand against the practice, and determined that 
the thing should be prohibited. The conclusion of the 
faculty was made known to the boys some days before 
Thanksgiving, and they were at the same time inform- 
ed that unconditional expulsion would be the result if 
the wishes of the faculty were disregarded. The students 
held meetings and decided to go through with their ac- 
customed performance at all hazards and they did so. 
The faculty stood firm, and accordingly nineteen of the 
students were expelled. When this action was made 
known the entire college, numbering some eighty stu- 
dents, held a meeting and decided that if anyone was ex- 
pelled they would all leave. A committee was appoint- 
ed to wait upon President Cutler and inform him of this 
fact. His answer was that they could go, that the facul- 
ty was determined and would not yield, (G.ood.) 


Iowa.—The Twenty-ceventh Annual Meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at Cedar Falls, 


December 27, 28 and 29. The principal thing will be 
Revision of the Constitution ; Reading and Elocution— 
Miss Julia B. Hoadley, Garden Grove; Drawing in 
Public Schools—Thomas M. Irish, Dubuque; County 
High Schools—R. D. Jones; The Defects of our Schools 
and Systems of Education as Seen by an Outsider—Hon. 
Sam. Clarke, Keokuk; President’s Address,—Prof. R. 
A. Harkness, Parsons College; Children of Crime,— 
Supt. H. Sabin, Clinton; Legal Rights and Duties of 
Teachers—Hon. Emlin McClain, Iowa City ; The Public 
Desire for Industrial Education in the Public Schools— 
Why does it Exist ?—Supt. C. P. Rogers, Marshalltown; 
How can a taste for the reading of good Literature be 
formed ?—Miss Ella Hamilton, Des Moines; A Chalk 
Talk—Drawing,—Prof. W. N. Huil, Cedar Falls; Evil 
Effects of over-Methodizing,—Supt. C. C. Cory, Pella; 
To what extent should County Superintendents require 
Reports from Teachers in Country Schools ?—Supt. R. 
H. Frost, Cass County; What recognition should be 
given teachers who complete a Graded Course of Study 
for Normal Institutes?—Supt. Ed. M. Rands, Mitchell 
County ; The County Superintendent’s duty in regard 
to non-progressive teachers and, what immunities from 
examination can we consistently give teachers holding 
certificates from other counties, or applicants holding 
diplomas from Colleges ?—Supt. W. W. Speer, Marshall 
County; ‘‘The Practical Side of High School Work,” 
L. B. Cary, Des Moines :;—‘‘Public Schools and Public 
Opinion,”—A. A. Guthrie, Iowa; Elevation and Uni- 
formity of College Standards,—Prof. H. J. Cooke, Mt. 
Vernon; The Things Left Undone,—Prof. W. E. Wil- 
son, Cedar Rapids ; The Pronunciation of Latin,—Prin. 
L. B. Cary, Des Moines: The Teaching of Elementary 
Latin,—Prof. Harkness, of Fairfield ; The Quantity and 
Quality of Preparation of Freshman Year,—Prof. H. 
Tripp, of Pella. 
FOREIGN. 

CANADA.—The various sects of Christians have made 
a demand that the Bible be read by both teachers and 
scholars in the public schools. 


SwWITZERLAND.—Much excitement is prevailing over 
the proposal of the ex-President of the Executive Coun- 
cil, M. Schenk, to undenominationalize the educational 
system of the country. He declares that religion is the 
enemy of pe and that no clerical teachers of any 
sect must be allowed. 





LETTERS. 





I value your paper—the TEACHER’s INSTITUTE— 
very highly. I have only been a subscriber since 
last April but I think each number is well worth the 
subscription price,—for the thinking it makes me 
do if for no other reason. When I commenced 
teaching four years ago, I had never read an educa- 
tional book or paper. I modeled my school, as near 
I could, after the last one I attended asa pupil in 
New York. And what aterm is was! I do not 
know which felt the most relief at the end of the 
term, teacher or pupils. The week after I closed I 
attended my first Institute. It was conducted by 
Prof. Kiehle, now our State Superintendert, and 
the instruction was of a very awakening character 
—to me, at least—and I came partially to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘hearing lessons” and ‘‘keeping 
order” was not all of the teacher’s work by any 
means. I felt much discouraged, but by advice of 
the county superintendent, subscribed for an edu- 
cational journal and began to study in earnest on 
the great subject of education. I have collected a 
library of 150 volumes, and am trying, oh how earn- 
estly ! to follow the ‘‘ New Education.” But alas! 
how far, very far, short of my ideal Icome ! Ihave 
introduced Object Lessons in my class, taking Prof. 
Calkins as a guide; have introduced drawing and 
composition, and discarded grammars as _ text- 
books, using them merely for reference. An at- 
tempt was made last spring to organize a Teacher’s 
Association. The time was set; it came, and of the 
fifty teachers in the county nine came to the meet- 
ing! At the next meeting seven teachers came! ! 
The next time we adjourned, and at the adjourned 
meeting nobody came!!! So here we are! ‘‘all at 
sea again”! Each one doing ‘‘ what seems-good in 
his own eyes.” You are radical in your doctrines, 
and some of your editorials fairly make me gasp 
for breath, but at the same time they make me 
think, and I heartily say : God bless you and your 
paper in the work you are doing ! 





Myron OgoLEy, 





(I would suggest that you are in a splendid field 


for effort. Like the prairies, the soil is unbroken :; 


go in, plough, sow, and you will reap. Advertise a 
meeting of the teachers in your place ; (put it in 
the paper if you have one ; if not, on postal cards). 
Ask the people of the town to take the teachers in 
one‘day (from Friday tea-time to tea-time on Satur 
day.) Getsome one to welcome the teachers in a 
speech, some one to give a short lecture in the even- 
ing, and then have a good program. Have some of 
your pupils take a part in singing or gymnastics; 
get some teachers to prepare practical essays ; be 
ready to debate these when they are read. Have some 
teacher teach a class in some study. Then report the 
meeting and send to your paper. Don’t wait for the 
water to stop running down hill. The matter is that 
those teachers need culture and perhaps they are 
anxious for it. Don’t expect a large attendance—it 


is not necessary.—ED.) 


Is something not to be said in favor of printing 
on slates in lower classes? These formsare the first 
put before the child, and are almost solely used in 
type. Why, then, should the child not be taught 
to make them? If the simplest forms of the Ro- 
man letters are used (as in the Philbrick chart) 
they embody some of the essential elementary 
principles of Drawing—the practice of which is in- 
valuable. The writer has felt the loss her whole 
life long,in her inability to make straight and curved 
lines with facility and accuracy. This power should 
have been gained in her early years. She thinks 
your objections go too far, unless you mean where 
printing is taught to the exclusion of the script 
forms. Whatever aids annual dexterity in one line 
is of service in all others. Q. 

(There are overwhelming objections to teachin 
printing to small children. For teaching drawing, 
far better forms can be chosen than any to be found 


in the printed alphabet. Printing has been tried 
and found wanting.—ED.) 





1, Should a teacher pronounce a word (if it is 
mispronounced) while a pupil is reading ? 

2. How preserve order in a school-room ? 

8. Should a pupil be kept in at intermissions for 
misbehavior ; if not, what other punishment should 
be inflicted ? E. R. K. 

(1. Surely not. Some doit and make reading a 
farce. 2. This cannot be answered ina sentence. 
LEARN How by using your best efforts ; visit other 
schools, etc., etc. 3. That depends on the circum- 
stances ; don’t keep him in to spite him. ‘* Keep- 
ing in” is onerdone. Does it punish the child to 
keep him in? There are many other ways ; read 
‘*School Management.”—ED.) 


Enclosed you will find ten cents for which please 
send me the Christmas number of the ScHo.ar’s 
Companion. Am well pleased with last number. 
Teachers of our district (Cumberland, Greene Co., 
Pa.) meet every two weeks at the various school- 
houses, and we are arousing quite an interest 
among the patrons. I could not do without your 
JOURNAL, as it contains much practical work, and 
is leading hundreds of teachers to success. I wasa 
subscriber for the INSTITUTE, but required more than 
monthly aid, soI take the JournaL. Dec. 2 con- 
tains one article by H. R. P., ‘‘ Let us try to live on 
earth ‘a little longer,” that pleases me very much, 
and is what I wanted to see. ie, Se 








Please tell me the pronunciation of Latin used in 
the colleges ? R. 

(About three fourths of the colleges use the En 
lish pronunciation of Latin, a few the Roman anda 
few the continental. There isa tendency towards 
the Roman; and even good institutions are changing 
from the English to the Roman. Harvard has the 
Roman, Yale Eng. or Con., Amherst, Dartmouth, 
William and Hamilton Eng., Columbia Con. We 
are indebted to Prof. S. G. Taylor, Principal 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, for these facts.—Eb. 





Can you help me in the matter of employment 
for young pupils just beginning to read, and who, 
of course, cannot study from books much? I givé 
them blackboard work to copy on slates and p* 





pers, but it is not aa profitable aq {could wish, ow 
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ing to the fact that I have no time to give them 
oral lessons. My school numbers fifty-five of all 
grades and I have twenty-two recitations. Any ex- 
pedient,no matterjhow much time it may take outside 
the school-house, will be thankfully received and 
conscientiously tried. 
F. D., Maple Rapids, Mich. 

(Au answer to this will be founa on another page 

by Miss Johnson.—Eb. ) 


Our twenty teachers take some 44 copies of edu- 
cational journals: TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, 11; 
SCHOLAR’s CoMPANION, 5; Journal of Education, 
4; Frst TEAcHInG, 2; Primary Teacher, 2; School 
Herald, 3 ; American Journal of Education, 2; the 
rest one each. What other city of equal size does 
better ? J. FarRBaNkS, Springfield, Mo. 

(None, Friend F., none; given, a live Superin- 
tendent, live teachers, and live scholars tollow. 
—ED.) 


It is to be hoped that the teachers of this State 
may take an interest in the person who is to fill 
the important position of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. We see that Mr. Gilmour cannot be 
elected. He would be our first choice. Failing on 
that John Kennedy comies next, with his wise judg- 
ment, extensive experience, and natural aptitude 
for school work. A. M. B. 

(Let the teachers move in this matter, and not sit 
down and look on. Selecta good man and then 
push at the Legislature.—Eb.) 


What has been the effect of improvements in 
Japan? It is claimed that it has been disastrous. 
P. C. 
(Japan got into debt ; exported considerable bul- 
lion ; and in order to supply the deficiency in its 
circulating medium, large quantities of paper 
money were issued, and it is doubtful whether this 
currency will ever be redeemed at par. It bore an 
indorsement to the effect that in thirteen years it 
would be redeemed ; but when that period arrived 
the notes were replaced by another issue which says 
nothing about redemption. In 1879-80 the value of 
Japanese currency fell below fifty cents on the dol- 
lar, and there it stands at present. They have im- 
provements. and a debt.—Ep.) 











A few weeks ago you published in the JOURNAL 
the announcement of W. B. Smith & Co., of ‘* The 
Complete Guide to Silk Culture.” Can you tell me 
whether the book is yet published? Ifnot. can you 
recommend some work on silk culture, and give 
me address of the party from whom it can be ob- 
tained ? i. 

(Yes, it is published.—Ebp.) 





Will you please, in your JOURNAL, give your opin- 
ion as to whether this kind of oral spelling is cor- 
rect: ‘*g-o-o-d”; *‘h-i-l-l”; ete. I think it incor- 
rect. I should spell ‘‘ good” ‘‘ g-double o-d” ; ‘‘hill,” 
“h-i-double 1”; ‘‘o” in the first word is not a double 
letter, but surely the *‘o” is doubled to represent a 
single sound. J. E. H. 

(The method is correct, and growing in favor; 
it saves time.—Ep.) 


Coukl you advise me as to some books of stories, 
short and good? I have Parley’s works, Esop’s 


Fables, Tanglewood Tales, Child’s History of 
England. . C. B. 
(A list was published Dec. 16.—Eb.) 


Has Col. Parker, or any one written a book de- 
scribing the methods employed at Quincy ? 
M. C. P. 
(No one has yet done this. —Ep.) 





MEN can never be free unless they are educated 
tofreedom. And this is not the education which 
is found in schools or gained from books, but it is 
that which consists of self discipline, in self reli- 
ance and in self government.—BUCKLE. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
MENTAL AND BODILY EXHAUSTION, ETC. 
. G, Kaiser, Indianapolis, Ind., says: ‘‘ I have pre- 
it for dyspepsia, impotency and mental and 
ily exhaustion ; and in all cases it has given general 


ol 


} 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


Among the late noteworthy eyents are the elec- 
tion of two new members to the French Academy. 
The Academie Francaise is one of the five acade- 
mies which comprise the great National Institute 
of France for the promotion of art and sciences. 
Each of the five has a separate field and personnel, 
but all are members of one great institute, in much 
the same relation as the English colleges are to their 
university. Each academy has its own independ- 
ent government, and the free disposition of the 
funds allotted to it, an agency and secretaries ; the 
library and valuable collections of the institute are 
common to the five : the common fund is managed 
by a committee of ten members (two from each 
academy), under the presidency of the minister of 
public instruction. Each academy meets once a 
week ; each has also one public annual sitting; and 
on August 15 there is a general public meeting of 
the whole five. 

Tne Academie Francaise, the first, and although 
not numbering the largest membership, the most 
important of the five, occupies itself with debates 
on grammar, rhetoric, poetry, and French literature 
in general, and its great work is the preparation and 
continual improvement of a dictionary of the French 
language. It has theannual disposal of two prizes 
of 10,000 francs each, one of 2,000 francs, and every 
alternate year 1,500 francs to be bestowed on meri- 
torious authors in poor circumstances. This acad- 
emy sets the standard in language; its recognition 
of an author is a guarantee of his work ; its non- 
recognition or adverse criticism condemnsit. No 
author, unless a radical reformer of a very inde- 
pendent mind, will think of using words and forms 
condemned by the academy. In short this is the 
supreme judge of merit in literature ; the annihi- 
lator of poor work, and the promotor of what is 
fine. 


TOBACCO AMONG SCHOOL-BOYS. 











An inquiry made among Boston teachers by the 
reporters of the Boston Journal, discloses the fact 
that a very large number of school-boys use tobac- 
co, most of these smoking, although a few chew. 
The percentage in some schools is as high as fifty, 
and several teachers rated it as high as forty in 
theirs. At the Prince School§ on Exeter street, in 
the Back-Bay region, the master did not know of a 
single instance of the use of tobacco; at the Eliot 
School, in the heart of the North End, full half the 
boys chewed or smoked. The head master of the 
Latin School{said probably half the boys from four- 
teen to eighteen smoked ; the head master of the 
English High School thought there was ‘* compara- 
tively little” of the habit among his pupils. At the 
Dudley School the master said that in the sixteen 
years he had taught there, the number of smokers 
among his pupils nearly doubled. He and his 
assistant, a woman, had endeavored to reform 
matters. It was generally agreed that a teacher 
who used tobacco hi could have no influence 
on the boys. Most of them smoke without the 
knowledge of their parents, except amongst the 

rest classes and the most pm ye in the 
former instance the ts don't care, in the latter 
they say they can’t help it, and sometimes even 
supply the young smokers with tobacco. The 
smokers, all ae were mainly the poorest schol- 
ars, and there were fewer in proportion in the 
upper classes because the poorest scholars aan 
betore ee j it. The boys from the lower s 
the children of foreigners, smoke cigar-stubs an 
even clay pipes, What exists in Boston exists else- 
where in some measure, though Mr. John D. Bill- 
ings of Cambridgeport, has attempted to check the 
evil among hisown pupils. After faithfully 
to the boys, he asked om to sign a simple pledge, 
promising to abstain from the use of tobacco in 
every form during 1882. Out of a school of nearly 
350, cake Gite witheld their signatures; of those 
who took the pledge about aoe, per cent. proved 
ithful, and there was a decided gain in neatnesss 
= manlinesss. md aan ‘ 

. Billings says: ‘‘In my j mt, the 

need of the public schools wodey ones intell 
but moral training; but this is not the work of the 
teachers alone; the parents, who should be of all 
the most interested, must ably second their 





efforts, or they will meet with but partial success,” 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





THE ADVENTURES OF A WATCH. 


In December of the year 1787, some fishermanon the 
Thames caught a shark. They noticed that the fish ap- 
peared to be either sickly or dying at the time of its cup- 
ture, for it made very little resistance. Upon betng 
taken on shore and opened. a silver watch and e) sin 
witha cornelian seal, together with several pieces of 
gold lace were found in its belly. The watch was mark- 
ed with the name of the maker, ‘“‘ Henry Watson, Lon- 
don. No. 1369.” Inquiry was made of Mr. Watson, who 
referred to his books, and found that the watch had 
been sold about two years before to a Mr. Thompson, 
who lived in the east of London. Mr. Thompson re- 
cognized the watch as one which he had bought for his 
son, as a present on going out for his first voyage 

This young officer had fallen overboard about six 
miles from the shore during a squall, and was never seen 
again. The sad news had reached his friends, who had, 
of course, given up all thoughts of hearing from him 
again. No doubt the shark had devoured him. The 
body and other parts had been dig«sted, but the watch 
and chain and gold lace had lodged in the fish and made 
it ill. 

The shark which was thus captured was the largest 
which had been taken in the Thames. Its extreme 
length was more than nine feet, and the thickest part 
of its body measured six feet nine inches in circumfer- 
ence. It had five rowsof teeth, showing|that it was five 
years old ; sharks having a new row of teeth each year 
until they are full grown, when they have six rows in 
the upper as well as the lower jaw. 

The shark in which the watch was found, however, 1s 
not to be compared with those which arefound on the 
coasts of Ceylon and Mexico. A full-grown shark in 
these parts will measure upwards of thirty feet inlengtn, 
and the circumference of its mouth nearly sever feet. 
The throat is proportionately wide ; so that it is not diffi- 
cult for a man to be swallowed. It is no unusual thing 
to find in the stomachs of these fishes entire animals or 
fishes.—Scholar's Companion. 


as 

CURIOSITIES AT THE LONDON Zoo.—A rare addition has 
lately been made to the zoological collection in Regent's 
Park. It is that of four little pigs, natives of India and 
very rare indeed. As yet there are but two or three 
places where a full description of them may be found ; 
but here is enough to give us come idea of the little 
curiosities. They weigh hardly as much asa hare, are 
lively little creatures, active and energetic. In appear- 
ance the little fellows are much like our pigs, except for 
their size. They arenativesof India. It seems that they 
are found where the sal tree abounds, and live a great 
deal in the long grass, where they hide to keep away 
from people. In natural history they are little known. 
| Mr. Hodgson heard of them from the natives, and gave 
the name porculia sylvania to the kind, from the par 
tieular place where they were thought to live. He after- 
ward spent a great deal of time in finding out about 
them, and in trying to get one for a specimen. This he 
finally did, but until these were gotten for the Regents’ 
Park garden, they were almost unknown, even among 
naturalists. 


OUR MANUFACTURES.—The census shows that in, 
1880 we had invested and manufactured : 





4 Value Capital 
Agricultural implements $68,640,486 $62,109,668 
Ammunition - - 1,929,966 834,000 
Boots and shoes 102,442,442 42,994,028 
Brick and tile 32,833,587 28,673,616 
Fire-arms - 5,618,636 8,315,289 
Lumber sawed - 233,367,720 181,186,122 
a 55,109,914 46,241,202 
Slaughtering & meat pk’ng 303,562,413 49,419,213 


The aggregate value was one thousand million ; 
the aggregate capital was two hundred and fifty 
million. 


**ONLY TEING THAT EVER DID ME ANY GOOD.” 

Writing of the very remarkable improvement in her 
condition which followed the use of a single Home 
Treatment supply, a patient at Walworth, New York, 
says : ‘‘ It has been about one month since I used up my 
three months’ supply of Oxygen, and I am feeling quite 
well again. Do not have any cough now, nor hoarse- 
ness. It is the only thing that ever did me any good, 
and I thank you very much for the wonderful good it 
has done for me. I doall my work—can walk quite a 
distance: do not seem to get tired. I have not done so 
much work for almost two years asIdo now. Could 
but just get around the house when I first commenced 
using the Oxygen.” Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, 
its nature, action and results, with reports of cases and 
full information, sent free. Drs. Starkey & PALEN, 
1109 and 1111 Girard st., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NEW BOOKS. 

OnE THOUSAND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC, designed 
for Primary and Intermediate Grades; by A. M. 
Enright and E. P. Wetmore. Rochester, N. Y. 
Price, 25 cents. 

This volume of 115 pages contains examples suit- 
ed for primary and intermediate grades, 250 for 
grades 4,5,6and7. The work has met with ap? 
proval, and is in use in the Rochester schools.{ It 
is a supplementary work and can be used in con- 
junction with any arithmetic. It is a valuable lit- 
tle volume. 


INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY IN READINGS AND RE- 
CITATIONS. By William Swinton. New York and 
Chicago : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

This little volume is well suited to the Primary 
School. 1t combines reading lessons and recitation 
lessons, and is well graded. The first ideas which 
are important to the child in regard to the earth, are 
the people, the ‘productions, the occupations, 
et These aie charmingly and fitly described. 
The forms of the land and water are admirably pre- 
sented. The maps are clear and attractive ; onthe 
whole it is up to the times. No one can examine 
such a book without observing the changes made 
by publishers to represent the growth in education- 
al ideas. Such a work as this was impossible ten 
years ago. The maps instead ‘of being crowd- 
ed with names now suggest forms of land and 
water. The fact that the earth is man’s home has 
become the central idea in geography. Itis no 
longer a study of names. 


THE HIisToRY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE ACCESSION 
or James II. By T. B. Macauley. New York : 
8S. W. Green’s Son. 

This is a very neat, cloth bound edition of the 
famous history, published in three volumes. It is 
needless to speak of the great merits of the history 
as a work, and it is pleasant to see a good, clear, 
though compactly printed edition within the meuns 
of nearly every one. The work is unabridged and 
copiously supplied with notes. 


MEYER’sS CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY 
ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Thoroughly edited 
especially for this edition by William Ormston, 
D.D., L.L.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 10 
and 12 Dey street. 

This is a most learned and suggestive commen- 
tary ; a work that all preachers who lecture or 
preach on the Sunday-school Lessons, and all super- 
intendents and all teachers who wish to get at the 
actual meanings of Scripture, shouldhave. Dr. T. 
W. Chambers, the well-known biblical scholar and 
member of the Bible Revision Committee, com- 
mends Meyer’s work highly, saying: ‘‘He has 
justly been called the prince of exegetes, being at 
once acute and learned.” It isa work of great au- 
thority among scholars throughout Europe and in 
this country, as the following will make manifest : 

Arthur Brooks, D. D., of N. Y. says: ‘Meyer's 
Acts is so useful for its large learning, wise judg- 
ment and consciousness of statement, that I am 
very glad to hear of its republication.” 

Jesse B. Thomas, D. D., of Brooklyn, says: ‘‘I 
am glad you are to put within reach, Meyer's 
Acts, and that it is to receive additional value from 
annotations by a hand as wise and skillful as that 
of Dr. Ormiston.” 

Joseph T. Duryea, D. D., of Boston, says : ‘‘ Mey- 
er isalways helpful in matters of Lexicography, 
Philogy and Syntax.” 

Charles S. Robinson, D. D., of N. Y., says: 
‘*Meyer on Acts is among the very best and most 
needed of books for our use on this side of the 
water.” 

Roswell D. Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., of N. Y., 
says: ‘* Meyer’s Acts is excellent.” 

Thomas Armitage, D. D., of N. Y., says: ‘Is of 
immense value.” 

THE UNITED StaTEs ART DIRECTORY AND YEAR 
Book. A guide for artists, art students, travelers, 
etc. Compiled by 8. R. Koehler. New York: 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 


venient'form will be of use to a wider circle than the 
one for which the compiler modestly designates it. 
The contents cover a list of the art schools, museums, 
collections, exhibitions, decorative art societies, 
etc.,in the United States ; an artists’ directory ; 
necrology, statistical table of exhibitions ; books on 
art published in the U. S., art journals ditto ; the 
law of copyright ditto. 

‘‘ Home LIFE IN THE BIBLE,” by Mrs. Henrietta 
Lee Palmer. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

This volume covers a wide range of topics. It 
throws light on the habits and times of the people of 
the Bible. Anything which can bring these neac 
will have a great value. This Mrs. Palmer has 
admirably done; she shows us what the homes of 
those days were; we mingle with merry groups at 
weddings, see the children at school or play, know 
the fashions of that day, hear again the ‘music, see 
the sower and the reaper, wander with the shep- 
herd and his flocks, gaze into the tomb, in fact the 
life of the times is made apparent. It throws light 
on many obscure passages of the Bible, so that as 
a help to Bible study, and as serving to give to those 
who use their Bibles the spirit of the life prevailing 
among the Jews the book cannot fail to be of great 
use. 


A Merry THoucut. By Miss L. B. Humphrey 
and M. F. Jaynes. Boston : D. Lothrop. $1.00. 

Here we have an artistic and literary curiosity. 
It is a pink-covered book, prettily bound with a 
ribbon, and from cover to cover it is daintily 
crowded with children’s figures. Itis not a work 
to be judged by ordinary rules ; it transcends rules. 
It is one that hasa flavor of quaintness and fresh- 
ness that does not easily tire. In the management 
of the illustrations Miss Humphrey has been un- 
usually successful, perhaps she excelsin the treat- 
ment of children’s figures. They appear in all atti- 
tudes and are always graceful. She needs but a 
few lines, a few strokes cf her pencil, and there is 
a young being revealed in character and opinion. 
These creations do not repeat themselves ; one 
after another is born and each is unlike the other. 
As a little artistic conceit this ‘‘ Merry Thought” 
will prove immensely popular, 


BLossoMs BY THE Way. Edited by Carrie Ade- 
laide Cook. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 
$3.00. 

This collection of choice poems from all sources 
is really a hoard of precious things. They are se- 
lected from all sources, and it is to be regretted that 
credit is not given to the author in all cases. The 
‘‘ Water Mill” is from the pen of General McCol- 
lom ; anyone may be proud to have written it. The 
borders of the pages by Sweeney deserve the most 
careful attention, for the designsare fresh, graceful 
and beautiful. Ferns, oats, violets, buttercups, 
gentians, wild roses, lilies of the valley, grass and 
daises intertwine in a charming manner. These are 
printed in several colors, so that the effect is at once 
graceful, novel and pleasing. But it is the cultured 
and wise selection of poems competent to satisfy the 
most rigid and the nicest taste that gives the book 
its value. We have not met with a nobler volume 
this many a year. 

New ENGLAND ByGongs. By E. H. Arr. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $5.00. 

In this volume there is presented a new, enlarged, 
and illustrated edition of Mr. Robbins’ delightful 
account of early life in New England. In the in- 
troduction Gail Hamilton tells the readers, with 
all the love that personal admiration and regard 


in love with the book ere we have begun the first 
page; nor is it thus in the introductory to be disap. 
pointed. The little biographical sketch in the end 
rather serves to raise our appreciation and interest 
to the proper pitch to enjoy the clear, delightfu| 
account of the different phases of old New England 
life and scenes, dealt with by the hand of a genius 
from personal recollections. The excellent work of 
the illustrators also deserves mention. In concep. 
tion and workmanship the pictures are excellent, 
carrying out the author’s idea with perfection, and 
independently considered they are works of art. 
rare to possess. This volume is handsomely bound 
and the paper and press work are of the best quali. 
ty. Betterresults could hardly have rewarded this 
‘sorrowful effort of love to embellish a grave.” 
Mrs. Rollins died after but a few years of literary 
work and success. 


HaRPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Harper & Brothers. 

We think we are not stretching the truth in say. 
ing that an unlimited amount of enjoyment is en. 
closed between the two handsome covers of the 
bound volume of Youne PEopLe. In regard to pic. 
torial excellence the best artists are represented in 
illustrations of all sizes and character. We notice 
in turning the pages, the distinctive styles of 
Addie Ledyard, Jessie McDermott, Thomas Nast, 
Thelstrup, J.C. Beard, Church, and others. There 
are some fine wood cuts of celebrated paintings, 
with short accounts of their histories. The reading 
matter embraces such a wide variety that we can 
only point out a few features that have esy ecially 
pleased some of the ‘‘ young people” for whom they 
were prepared. ‘The Talking Leaves,” by William 
O. Stoddard ; ‘‘ Perils and Privations,” by James 
Payn ; Sketches of people we hear about ; the nar- 
rative of Jimmy Brown ; Aunt Majorie’s Receipts; 
bits of advice ; Mrs. John Lillie’s talks about mu 
gic ; tricks and games ; songs ; letters from chil. 
dren, and so on, and so forth, each in itself espec- 
ially good, and all suited to young people of all 
ages. 


1882. New York: 


NOTES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL ComPpaNy.—This is 3 
new company, whose purpose is to publish educa- 
tional works upon the subjects of scientific, indus- 
trial, and art education, and to manufacture and 
supply suitable apparatus and materials, of Amer- 
ican and Kuropean make, for giving instruction in 
these subjects in public schools, academies, colleges, 
and universities. The company will be the sole 
agent for the introduction and sale of Prang’ 
American Text-books of Art Education; and it has 
also purchased the entire interest of George A 
Smith & Co., dealers in educational apparawus ani 
materials. ‘The educational and publishing depar'- 
ment of the business will be under the direction of 
Mr. John §. Clark, late in charge of the educational 
business of L. Prang & Co. Mr. Ciark has been 
identified from the beginning with the movement 
for industrial and art education in this State. The 
department of manufacturing and supplying ap- 
paratus and materials will be under the airectionvi 
Mr. George A. Smith, who, as auditor, supply- 
agent, and secretary of the Boston School Board, 
has had charge ot furnishing the Boston public 
schools with all books, apparatus and materials {or 
the past sixteen years. 


IT is rare that a book appeals to so many classe 
of readers and to all so strongly as ‘Those Chil: 
dren and thcir Teachers,” from the pen of Byra 
A. Brooks, and the press of G. Putnam’s Sons, ) 
Y. The author knows whereof he speaks, on te 
evils of our sducational system, and is endorsed by 
such leading educators as I’. W. Parker, of Bostou, 
and James L. Hughes, of Toronto. At the same 
time it is full of suggestions and interest to parents, 
as it deals with the home and school life ot a iam 
ily of typical children, while the author enters int) 
their spirits and humor with a delightiul congenia: 
ity which has awakened an unexpected popularity 
for the book among the young folks. In additioi 
there is a charming love story, while we are pr 
sented in turn with hearty juvenile mirth and sagt 





can inspire, of the author’s life and characteristics. 
She tells us of the author, so that we are already 


reflection. Its very cynicism fs a delicate morsel 
a reader sated with commonplace style and ideas. 





— 





Brain and Nerve F'ood. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


gia; refreshes the nerves tired by ae 
memory, and gives renewed vigor in all 
PREVENTIVE of Consumption. 


It gives vitality to the insufficient or mental 
andsleep. It gives a bstter disposition to 


f the vi nerve-gi 
Packages. alo by Drigetsts or by" 





The information on art matters placed in this con- 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural 
excitement, or excessive brain 
diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 


fatigue; strengthens a failing 
“4 ois the onl 


of children, prevents fretfulness, and gives quiet, re* 


ie aah ciflaam anon good health to brain 1 
ples Of the Ox lui, and Wheat Geox. Physicians have preseribed 5000? 


‘F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Publisber’s Department. 


MeNally’s “‘System of Geography,” pub- 
ued bo A. A Bomwes & vg ew 
York and Chicago. is one that commends 
itself to teachers for school academies and 
seminaries. While the matter and ar- 
rangement are excellent, the illustrations, 
charts and maps are executed in the best 
stvle of engraving, and the great number 
of carefully asked and well classified 
questions will exactly meet the wants of 
— teachers in this brazich of the school 
work. 


The University Publishing Co. of New 
York is now makinga specialty ot the 
Clarendon Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, which gives the pronunciation of 
words in current use according to the best 
English and American usage, made easy 
by phonetic a! Gildersleeve’s new 
Latin Books, Perrin’s Ceesar and Maury’s 
New Geographies, all of which we would 
commend to the notice of our readers. 

Orlando Leach of Bond street, New 
York, represents the Boston firm of R. §. 
Davis Co., which are now calling 
especial attention to their new Iuductive 


Arithmetics of the GreenleafSeries. It is 
justly claimed that they are perfect treas- 
uries of practical examples, both oral and 


written. 

The Interlinear Classics, published by 
De Silver & Sons, are meeting the wants 
of those in favor of the new movement 
of spending less time upon laborious 
“digging out” of Greek and Latin, by 
supplying the original with good, literal 
translations, which, well studied, afford 
the pupil all the beauties of the classics, 
and greatly save his time. 

Some o> ssc important text-books of the 
season are those issued by J. E. Potter & 
Co., of Philadelphia. Among others are 
noticeable Baldwin's Intruductions to the 
studies of English prose and poetry, Har- 
rison’s French Syntax, Knofloch’s Ger- 
man Manual, Fenno’s Elocution, etc. 


All kinds of paper for pen and yes 
use, slates and every necessary and con- 
venient article of stationery, prepared 
both in reference to durahilyty, ease to 
the eyes, and suitability to special branch- 
es, are supplied with promdtness by the 
Acme Stationery and Paper Company of 
New York. 

Colden s Liquid Beef Tonic, which con- 
sists of the extract of beef, the very best 
brandy, soluble citrate of cinchona and 
simple bitter tonic, is claimed to be the 
best health invigorator and the most ef- 
fectual stimulus to a strong, healthy ap- 
petite that can be found. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jer- 
sey City, manufacture some of the finest 
lead pencils in the country, if not in the 
mon They are receiving highest recom- 
mendations from -irtists aud judges every- 
where. 





AUTHORSHIP.—David Livingstone said, | , 


“Those who have never carried a book 
through the press can form no idea of the 
work itinvolves. The process has increased 
my respect for authors and authoresses a 
thousandfold. I think I would rather 
cross the African continent again than 
undertake to write another book.” Says 
Robert Dale Owen, “‘ For the statistics of 
the negro population of South America 
alone, Iexamined more than a hundred 
and fifty volumes.” Another author tells 
us that he wrote paragraphs and whole 
pages of his book as many as forty and 
fifty times. Longfellow said of one of his 
poems that it was written in four weeks, 
but that he spent six months in correcting 
and cutting it down. Bulwer declared 
that he had rewritten some of his brief 
productions as many as eight or nine times 
before their publication. Tennyson says 
that one of his pieces was rewritten fifty 
tunes. John Owen was twenty years on 
his * Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ;” Gibbon on his ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall,” twenty years ; Adam Clark, on his 
“ Commentary ;” twenty six years. Carlyle 
Spent fifteen years on his ‘‘ Frederick the 
Great.” 


A Law has recently been passed in Den- 
mark which provides that all intoxicated 
persons shall be taken home in carriages 
at the expense of the landlord who sold 
them the last glass. 








“JAMES PYLE'S 










The BEST COMPOUND 


- EVER.INVENTED FOR 
WASHINC CLOTHING, 


and everything else, in Hard or Soft Wa* 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, ama:z- 
ingly, and is of great value fo housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged upon you.’ PEARLIXNE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 





Yaa © We continue to 
BVI Mtht@ act assolicitorsfor 
patents, caveats, 
trade-marks, copyrights, etc.. for 
the United States, and to o' pat- 
ents in Canada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. 
Thirty-six years’ practice. No 
charge for examination of models or draw- 
ings. ‘Advice by mail free. ’ 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in 
the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which has 
the largest circulation, and is the most influ- 
ential newspaper ofits kind published in the 
world, The rm vantages of such a notice every 
patentee understands. : 
Thislarge and Peo illustrated news- 
paperis published WEEKLY at $3.20 a year 
and is admitted to be the best paper devoted 
to science, mechanics, inventions, engineerin 
works, and other departments of industria 
progress, published in any country. Single 
copies by mail, 10 cents. Sold by all news- 
dealers. : 
Address, Munn & Co., publishers of Scien- 
tific American, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Handbook about patents mailed free. 


‘SIMPLE DISSECTION 


FOR THE USE OF 


PHYSIOLOGY CLASSES IN CoMMOY SCHOOLS. BY 
M. L. S—EyMour, PROF. OF NATURAL SCIENCE IN 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY. 


This manual was prepared for the use of the 
students in the Illinois State Normal University, 
and is the result of many years’ successful prac- 
tice in dissection with | f~ A classes. The 
subjects treaded of are the HEART, the LaRYnx, 
and the Eye. A lesson on the external examina 
taon of each precedes the dissection proper. 
the use of these carefully prepared directions, a 
beginner may make a sueeessful dissection at the 
irst trial. ce 20 cents. 


ESTABLIS A 





Address, 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL JOURNAL, Normal, I. 


TheSchool Herald Extra. 


For September, (881. 

Contains questions and answers on the History of the 
World for 1881-82; also an appendix, ** How to teach 
Current His ory;’” **Essays in Current History,” 
with two examples from the narrative of the Egyptian 
War. Illustrated by four maps, representing the 
Grecian boundary, the scene of the recent Herzego- 
vinian War, the Lena delta and the delta of the Nile. 

Upward of 20,000 of the first edition of this work 








were sold for use at the summer institutes. The second 
edition is enlarged and adapted more especially to 
school use, to introduce the important study of the 
History of To-day. As a brief record of the year, to 
be kept for future reference, it is invaluable, 


Address, W. J. CHASE, 
Scroot Herarp Office, Chicago, Il! 


“KIDNEY-WORT 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all Kidney Complaints and for all 
diseases of the 


—LIVER.— 


Tt has specific action on this most important 














FAIL NOT TO TRY IT. 
PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. 


KIDNEY-WORT 





How To Become StronG.—It was nec- 
essary to shift rails on upwards of five 
hundred miles on the Great Western line 
in England, from the broad to the narrow 
gage, and there was only a fortnight todo 
itin. About three thousand men were 
employed, and they worked from four in 
the morning until nine at night. Not a 
soul was sick, sorry or drunk, and the 
work was accomplished. It is an inter- 
esting question. What was the extraor- 
dinary support of this wonderful muscular 
energy? Weak oatmeal gruel. There 
was no beer, spirits or alcoholic drink of 
any form. A pound and a halfof oatmeal 
and a half pound of sugar was allowed to 
each man daily. The first thing done in 
the morning was to breakfast ; and then 
the cooks went along the line and boiled 
water. Oatmeal was then sprinkled into 
it with sugar and thoroughly well boiled. 
The thirsty men liked it exceedingly. Here 
is an agent, cheap and easily procured, 
capable of imparting ‘‘ staying power” 
better, probably, than anything else. 

A great deal of time is consumed in 
reading before some books are prepared 
George Eliot read one thousand books be- 
fore she wrote ‘‘ Daniel Deronda.” Allison 
read two thousand books before he com- 
pleted his history. It is said of another 
that he read twenty thousand books and 
wrote only two. Somewrite out of a full 
soul, and it seems to be only asmall effort 
for them to produce a great deal. This 
was true of Emerson and Harriet Marti- 
neau. They both wrote with wonderful 
facility. These “moved on winged ut- 
terances ; they threw the whole force of 
their being into their creations.” 


The Only Really Practical Collection 
for Schools. 


Reception Day, 


A COLLECTION OF FRESH AND 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUES, REC- 
ITATIONS, DECLAMA- 
TIONS, 
and short pieces for practical use in 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Published Quarterly. 
30 Cents Each. $1.00 a Year. 








PUBLISHED BY 


E. L. KELLOGG &CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
x 21 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Bind Your Journals. 





A large number of subscribers 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 


have written us 
every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
d made a very pretty and durable binder, 
bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shade, with a plain but very handsome side stamp 
inn cypeevin tor Venting 0 paper 
. us for r 
Gurahie, chngin and far the best te use, ahd ws the 





Catarrh. cio ior tin tiseaeCold te 
a A pa : yee itn ped 
curative properties of xtract; our 
Nasal Syria invaluable for us+ in catarr 
hal aff b simple and gy 

Rheumatism, Neuralgia. ‘°° 


tion has cured so m' cases of these distress- 


the 


ing complaints as the Extract. 
Hemorrhages. Pct" sore 


Nose, or from any cause, is speedily controlled 
and stopped. 

; . Tee the 

Diphtheria & Sore Throat,."*; 

\ promptly, itis a surecure. Delay is dangerous. 

Fer Piles, Blind, Bleeding er fitch- 
fimg, it is the greatest known remedy. 

Fer Ulcers, Old Sores or Open Wounds 
its action upon these is most remarkable. 
Caution.—POND'S EXTRACT has been imié- 
tated. The wine has the words “ POND'S 
EXTRACT" Siown fn the glass, and our picture 
trade-mark on surrounding buf wrapper. None 
other isgenuine. Always insist on having POND'S 
EXTRACT. Take noother preparation. 

It ta never sold in bulk or by measure. 


SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT......------- 50c., $1.00, $1.75. 
Tollet Cream...-...-. 1.00|Catarrh Cure ....--. 75 
Dentifrice............ 50/| Plaster........-.---. 25 
Lip Salve ...-...-..0+ 25 Inhaler(Glass 50c.).-. 1.00 
Tollet Soap(3 Cakes).. 50| Nasal Syringe. ----- 25 
Ointment ............. 50:Medicated Paper.... 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Lapres, read pages 15,18, 21 and % of our New 
Pamphlet which accompanies each bottic. 


SP" Our New Pampaer wire HrsTory oF ous 
PreranaTions SENT FREE ON APPLICATION TO 


_POND’S EXTRACT CO.,° 
14 West 14th St.. New York 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 





Introduces to colleges, schools, and families su- 
perior Professors. Princiva:s, Assstants, Tutors, 
end Governesses for ever dcpartment of irstrre- 


i on’ *ec~ma;cuus gooa schools to parents. Call 
un or address 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


- PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 
FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 

1. To supply Schools and Families 
Teachers, Tutors and Governesses. 

2. To supply Teachers with Positions. 

3. To Sell and Rent School Properties. 

4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 

5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 
in Selecting Schools. 

Teachers Desiring Positions should send 
stamps for re wee Blank. Pinckney’s 
School and College Directory and Guide, for 
1882 (10th year of publication) will be issued in 
June. PINCKNF.Y’S AGENCY, 

Domestic Builing, B’dway and 14th St., N.Y 


—séBELLSS 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
TROY, N.Y. 

Maufacture a superior quality of Bells. & 
attention Me to CHURC AND SCHOOL 


BELLS. Illustrated Catalogue sent free to all 
purchasers. 


~ MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


with 








Manufacture those Celebrated Chimes 
ane ellis for ( HURCHES ACADEMIES, etc., 
ist and Circulars sent free. 
Baltimore, Md. 


HENRY McSHANE &00., 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826, Church,Chapel, ichoo!,Fire Alarm 
and other belis; also Chimes and Peals. 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, HY. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 














same used by over 300 of the most 
papers of the country. The usual 

nder is $1.50, but in order to 
to keep the JOURNAL 
bound, toany subscribe 
for $1.25. We guarantee you will be de- 
ligh' with it. Address, 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 
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HE GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF PRACTICAL 
PENMANSHIP, in six numbers. Short 
Course in five numbers. They are New, Beauti- 
fuland Practical. Agents wanted in all parts of 

the coun to introduce them. Addrvss 
A. VELL & CO., 40 Bond 81. New York. 


BES. 44 sizes and styles. Prices reéused, send 
Fee etalogue, HE KIMB& Oo. Troy Be ’ 
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Tae Earta’s INwABITANTS.—The total 
population of the globe is now reported 
at 1,433,800,000. There has, according jto 
authorities, been an increase of more than 
thirty three millions. The population of 
China has been very much over estimat- 
ed heretofore. In the last estimate it 
was given at 434,000,000, it is now put at 
379 000,000. In fact in those countries 
alone in which censuses have been taken 
the official returns show an aggregate in- 
crease of 32,000,000 during the preceding 
interval of ten vears, The number of 
people inhabiting the larger divisions of 
the globe, as given by Behm and Wagner, 
are as follow: Europe, 327,713,000 ; Asia, 
795,591,000 ; Africa, 205,823,000 ; America, 
100,415,000 ; Australia and Polynesia, 4,— 
282,000; Polar regions, 82,000; Russia is 
credited with eighty three million inhab- 
itants ; China, 379 millions ; Japan, thirty 
six millions, and British India 252 mil- 


lions. 
Oo 


The Prophet Honored in His Own 


Conntry, even in His Own House. 

The honest, simple narrative of Mrs. 8. J} 
WauHippP, who resides at No, 177 Williams St., Pro- 
vidence, R. I.: 

* During the past six or seven years] have been 
severely affected with kidney disease, causing 
intense back-aches, dizziness, and other severe 
pains through my body and limbs, rendering me 
so weak and prostrate that at times it was impos- 
sible for me todo any part of my house-work. I 
have had also a fluttering of the heart,and was 
terribly distressed for breath. I was very miser- 
able, and completely worn out and discouraged; 
I bad no ambition to undertake to do anything, 
and barely sufficient strength to render existence 
desirable, having failed to find any relief from 
the doctor’s prescriptions. At this trying crisis 
a friend persuadedjme to obtain a bottle of Hunt's 
Remedy, and I now rejoice that I followed this 
friendly advice, for the Remedy acted like a 
charm in my case. After I had taken a few doses, 
my health began to improve , I felt better every 
way. The fiuttering of the heart, the intense 
back-aches, and terrible shortness of breath 
speedily disappeared, my strength and ambition 
soon returned, and before I had taken two bot- 
tles of the Remedy I was entirely well, and able 
to wash and ironand do my house-work. Once 
in a while lam troubled with the headache, and 
as soon as Tamtaken I resort to Hunt’s Remedy, 
and a few doses fix me allright. I shall never be 


without it in the future. I have frequently re- 
commended the Hunt’s Remedy to my friends, 
and they have experienced relief from the first 
dose. I heartily recommend it to all who are 
afflicted with kidney disease or diseases of the 
liver, bladder, or urinary organs. I think that 
no family should be without it. 
Mrs. 8. 8S. WHIPP, 
No. 177 William: St., Providence. R, I.” 





Excruciating Pain. 


Edwin Freeman, of Nortou Mass.. says: I have 
suffered the most excruciating pain in my kid- 
neys for years, and yim or medicine could 
not relieve me until about three years since I 

commenced taking Hunt’s Remedy. I purchased 
a bottle at Bianding’s Drug store in Providence, 
and [tvok the first dose there, and after usin 
one bottle I was free from all pain, an! althoug 

this was three years ago I have seen no trace 
of disease and have not had to take any medi- 
cine since, I believe Hunt’s Remedy to be the 
best kidney and liver medicine ever known, and 
I cheerfully recommend it to all suffering from 
this terrible disease.” ‘Trial size, 75 cents 

Hunt’s Remedy is a purely vegetable 
tion, scientifically prepared by a skilful 
cist.—Cor. 

_—_--— + oo 

No other medicine has won for gh o—_ —_ 
versal approbation in its own city, sta’ 
country, =< among al. people, as Ayer’s ye 

arilla. is the best combination of vegetable 

lood RT, with the Iodide of Potassium and 
Iron, ever offered tothe public. 


repara- 
ma- 





It is said that the British Government 
has concluded a convention with the Khe- 
dive providing that the cost of the British 
army of occupation shall be paid by the 
Egyptian Government. 


~~ 
>? 


IF YOU ARE RUINED 


in health from any cause, especially from 
the use of any of the thousand nostrums 
that promise so largely, with long, ficti- 
tious testimonials, have no fear. Resort 
to Hop Bitters at once, andin a short time 

ou will have the most robust and bloom- 
ing health. 








THE city of Manila, capital of the Philli- 
pine Istands, was destroyed by a typhoon 
Oct. 20th. The hissing in the harbor 
was also greatly damaged. 


+ > + -__—_ 

(a@-The wonders of modern chemistry 
are apparent in the beautiful Diamond 
dyes. All kinds and colors of ink can be 
made from them. 


“fonic to the profcssion with a confidence in- 





COLDEN’S 
Liquid Beef Tonic. 





This preparation, consisting of the Extract of Beef 
{prepared by Baron Liebig’s process}, the very best 
Brandy that can be obtained, soluble Citrate of Iron, |; 
Cinchona, and simple Bitter Tonics, is presented to the 
world for a trial of its claims. 
parations purporting to contain some of the above- 
named components, but the high cost of manufacture | 7 
and the consequent reduction of profit, have caused the | ten 
manufacturers to allow many such to deteriorate by the 
use of impure and cheap materials. 


There are several pre- 





Physicians of large experience are growing to 
realize more and more fully the importance of 
preparing in accordance with the principles of 
dietectics the waste which disease entails ; and 
those physicians «re most successful in practice 
who recognize the fact, that the true use of drugs 
is to restore to normal function the process of nu- 
trition, on which life and health depend; and it 
has been a desideratur: to obtain a preparation 
which could be given wiih a certainty of benefit. 

We therefore present COLDEN’s LIQUID BEEF 


spired by a knowledge of its universal applica- 
tion in disease, and guarantee its purity and per- 
fect assimilability. 

We believe a trial will convince all—as it has al- 
ready convinced many—that it is an invaluable 
aid to the physician. 

Its berefit is particularly marked in lowered 
states of the system, such as simple Anszemia, and 
that resulting from malarial poison, in chlorosis, 
spinal irritation, mental and nervous debility of 
over-worked business men, and especially in con- 
valescence from protracted disea.es. Its simple 
bitter princip'es act directly on th. sennent gas- 
‘rie nerves, stuumumating the follicics to secretion, 
and giving to weakened individuals that first p.- 
requisite to improvement—an appetite. Th 
Cinchona which it contains makes it indispensable 
ia the treatment of the results of malarial dis- 
ease, whilst its iron is a direct Liood food, and its 
alcohol acts in the double capacity of assisting 
the local effect of the simple bitters upon the gas- 
tric mucous membranes, and also as a direct ner- 
vous stimulant. 





It will thus appear that, unlike any preparation 
ever before offered, it combines properties of the | 
utmost value in the treatment of such conditions | 
as have been spoken of in this article. Itis tru’y | 
stim slant, tonic, nutrient, and hamatozenic, and 
isso palatable and dicestible that the most sen- | 
sitive palate and stomach \, ill not reject it. 


| SOLUBLE CrrRA. 


To conclude ; this is nota new preparation, but 
one whose merits have been long acknowledgcc. 

In a report cf the celebrated physician, Sm Er- 
AsmMus Wrtson, of London, he says: “ Several 
cases of incipient consumption have come unde: 
my observation that have been cured by a t‘me!; 
use of Lrgnic’s Breer TONIC (COLDEN’s).” 

We are in receipt cf several hundred such com- 
mendations, but prefer, instead of introducing 
them here, to merely append an official analysis 
of the preparation, made by an eminent London 
chemist : 

The following is a correct analysis of COLDEN’s 
Lresia’s Liqguip Beer Tonic, perfected 34 Jan- 
uary, 1868. 1 obtained the samples indiscrimin- 
ately from the Company’s Warehouse, Lowe: 
Thames Street, London, E.C. I find this prepara- 
tion contains : 

20 per cent. saccharine matter. . » 
25 per cent. glutinous or nutritious matter ob- 
tained in the condensation of the beef. - & 
25 per cent. spirit rendered non-injurious to 
the most delicate stomach »" 
tion cf the fuser ou. 25 
30 per cent. of aqueous solution of gt weral 
herbs and roots, among which are most 
discernible Peruvian and Calisaya Barks, 30 


Total. it Og 100 
I have had the process explained by which the 
beef in this preparation is preserved and rendered 
soluble by the brandy employed, and I am gatis 
fied this combination will prove a valuable ad 
junct to our pharmacopociag 
Signed, ArTHuR Hitt Hassat1z, M.D., F.I.S., 
President of Qve Royal Analytical Ass., Tandon 
RUSSELL SQuAre, London, W.C, 3d January, 186°. 
Since the date of the above analysis, and by th: 
urgent request of several eminent members of 
the medical profession, I have added to eac! 
wfheglassfu. ef this preparation two grains of 
or Iron, 


the extra 


T. CoLpEN. 





N, B.—COLDEN’S LIQUID BEEF TONIC is sold by Druggists ge nerally 


in pint bottles. In ordering our article, 
“COLDEN’S.” 


bottle-label. 


C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent. 
115 Fulton Street, New York. 


To guard against imitation, see fac-simile of 7. COLDEN os 


persons should be particular to mentio: 








JUST PUBLISHED! 
“Reception Day.” 


—o-— 
160 PaGES, PAPER, 30cts. POST-PAID. 
$3,00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 
—_—-9———— 


cee t Bnew Rock oad io Shed with bright and 
nal tions, recitations — 


shart selection s for the ary classes to me 
orize. A large of t is collection is qnal, 
and all are cularly adapted for peck use 


in schools. Our experience with books of this 
sort has been, that but few pieces crake book 
were really suitable for use the school poous, 
and our aim has been to make every selection in 

“Reception Day” valuable. For receneen 


Friday afternoons, ex this 
book will be found to be “ just the We 
prophesy immense popularity for it. 


E. L. KELLOGG & ©O., 
21 Park Place, N. ¥. 


THE 


CHICKERING 
PIANO. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS cur° ixxes 


in the Great World’s Fair in London, 1851; at the 








Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; atthe Interna- 
tional Ex iton | in 1875 ; 
Sea Ee a 


ant wishing to purchase (or (or exam 
instruments are respectfully invited to fo visit 
our Warerooms. 


Send for Oircular and Price List, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Books for Teachers 


ae Vea 

Every teacher should own a number of standard 
professional books. He needs them as much as 
the physician and lawyer need professional works, 
Do you, reader, own one? two? We have sold 
thousands of volumes, and yet there are 200,000 
teachers to-day that have nothing that is prepared 
specially to aid them in their work! It is a stute 
of educational heathenism. 

We have selected a few volumes of really stand- 
ard “ Books on Teaching.” 

pee 

Kell s School M ent, 

This vo! by the editor of the Scnoor Joun 


tains practical ideas on this im a 
Any teach er will by it able 


ormal College. amet 
commendsit. Also Prof. William F. Phelps, Bune. 
of the Winona Public Schools, and many other 
eminent educators. Price 75 cents, post-paid. 


De Graff’s School-Room Guide. * 
Prof. DeGraff is probably better known as a 
ountetter of ——— “ ey ——% man. — 

as given a great ulse cational p: 

The book is Soaretal state ment of the caen 
dw. 7 st the New York, pa New_Jer- 
Institu d especially in- 
work of 
has 


given b 
sey Oe 

ers in 
the po teen In each 


ven: 
ist. An Introduction. 
2nd. Directions, or how to teach the subjects. 
3rd. Cautions, or how to avoid mistakes in teach 
the pees. 
_" 1 its, or the ends to be attained in teach- 
e su 
nical thods nd presenting ook 
P me 0! nm = 
es treated em 


subject the author 


id philoso- 
for C- 


tion. The to brace nearly every 
branch of ea and sphere eof foahing in = Ym mag 
— tr m are: 


language, history, 
i aritmet 


anaes mar, geography, climate, 
science, ‘aplinesy : movements, organization, 
e 


handsomely bound in cloth. Price, 
id. This is one of the most attractive 
aw a helotal books on our list, and we have sold a 
large number. 


Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Stands at the head of all books for teachers t 
isa priceless volume. No man in this coun 
taught as did David P. first 
New York State Normal 
the symbol of natural teaching to the end of time. 
If one can own be og one volume, he should ow: 
Gee; it is the book to =I ey It yt ++ be 
read over as often as possi! . will meee 
teacher, and it will help a poor teac*>°r, 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 


Johonnot’s ‘eee and Practice of 
Teac 

The author was a aa of Mr. 
the President of the —- k Teache 
ciation in_ 1879-80; popular conductor of 
Teachers’ Institutes, = 2 has spent his life in edu- 
cational work. The volume is a capital one, and 
will be of real practical service. It covers a dif- 
ferent field tron om other. It will be a great aid 
to any teacher. $1.50, postpai* 
Brooks’ Normal Methods, 

This volume prepared by Edward Brooks, Prin- 
othe of the ersville Normal , Pa., is an- 
er volume of t merit. It is sufficient tc 
y that Mr. is a remarkable teacher and 
that his book attracting attention as a practica! 
ou’ fora theughitel teacher. Price, $150, post- 


He was 
’ Asso 


Craig’s Question Book. 

This ly useful for all who wish to 
review their studies or who wish to select ques 
eae classes. ns wed ny a 

ions on history, grammar, etc., etc. 
with answers. "Shach department of questions is 
followed by de; en os enews on same - 

on num! and correspon 
a precedins vase. We give list of 
S. History, Tomoraphy. grammar, 
Seal, nanan, aad of ling, 
partistelce and and 
infinitives ES easy, civil biel government, pari 
the fast fos ci 
revised 


publish 
ms have been pub: 
edition. Price, 
The Normal Question Book. 

This volume like the last is ~~ for a re 
view of studies for examination. It also contains 


3,000 questions with answers quoted from stand- 
ard works. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 


Calkin’s Object Ecssons. 
Prof. Calkins is Supt. of the 
Seminole is &. X. L- ‘and has had a wide experi- 
of counselors and 


ence. He is 
< beloved by ‘i a of the metro- 
oP the best ;work ain ben 
Mibject ub) and a — er! 
ae tn avery teacher’s lib: > ae 
useful to p teachers. is isa abies 


on a subject sold— thie «bi shows 


copies of this book h a pare ge meeting thet 
‘or 





that some Sensiens poe 
sponsibility. Its peice 


How to Teach. 


— ledge .< my Gat 
a know o 
quired of ev every teacher in 


Manuals for Teachers. 


the New York City. 





180 Fifth Ave., W. ¥. 156 Tremout st, Besten 





Cultivation of the Senses. Cultivation of the.- ——_ 
ory. On the 1 se of Words. On Discipline. 
These mensals eve repetnés from verte ihe on 
ed in land and are Valued oy 
don cover a field ; 
and are not a 
An. one of will be sent fer t0 < 
<7 the act of five fog. $2.50 Kade 
E. L. KELLOGG & Co. 
i Park Place, New York 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


~ 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


~— 








Established Twenty-One Years The first in the 
country to a complete education for 
women ; also courses, and 
schools of music ; has an astronomical 
observatory, a che: @ separate build- 
ing at pL in dieffrent de- 
partments of science, a | < SS Leone, one 

ald if SS aaden . tur We 
~ ) uden 

D.D., So Precldont. 


DeaX, Registrar. 8. L. CALD 





RUTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE 
na renowned and Chartered Institution is suc- 
its new and ele- 


pursuing its w in 
cantly fly fupnish ed buil ‘ane, 88 W . 55th St., where 
pupils, at all times may oe LAS, and enter the 
— for which they are and tuition 





MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S 


CURATIVE 
COUGH BALSAM. 


¥ Mins 
icinity for over Forty 


25, 60 & 75 cts. a Bottle. 


ONE OF THE 
BEST, CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 
Se NENNAS, WS eed ansenting to Givestions, to cuse or 


a Colds, Croup, Whooping Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 





ill be reckoned only from time of entrance. 
Wale 8 coches “SCR CREE | a Pay memet etrents ce cates rene 
commended, yet one ; . 
aes eee ma Foy re. ty ae ig the * not fal to give 
ttention ven to music anc modern lan- ve a cold, if everso sligh e 
7 ppl for Circulars or pr rticulars at the the Balsam a trial. The timely use of a 25c, bo 


uns ae semanee. e President, 24 
foie, or t Ss. D. BURCHARD. 





ARFIELD KINDERGARTEN TRAIN- 
ING SCHOOL. Will Fad ganme from 
Nov. 9th, 1882 to Jan. 11th, for cir- 
cular of Mrs. A. B. ak, eee near 18th, 
Washington, D.C. References Hon. John Eaton 
U.S. Com. of Ed., Washington, D.C. E. P. Pea- 
body, 54 Bowdoin St., Boston. 





AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on the Mt. Hol- 
& yoke Plan. Painesville, oO: Twenty-fourth 
year opens Sept. 7th, 1882. Course of study re- 
ently extended. Buil and refinish 

ydraulic passenger elevator; Board and 
tuition $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
or Catalogue address. MISS EV ANS, Prin. 





RS. F. JONSON & MISS A. L. —— 
English, French and German boa 
duy school for young ladies. No 13 East 
first Street, between dt and Madison Avenues, | blood 
New York City. Full Collegiate, Special 
Academic Courses. year commences, 
Sept. 1882. 





— = BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bowe 
Station (Established 184 5) 
1313 Broad 


Paine" ' ‘Uptow town os > way, 34th St., 
open 9 . till 1 .M. Young Men, 
and nae taught Bekaten Rudimental an 





her [athematics, Correspondence and all Eng- 
lish Branches; Writing Tessone $3, monthly. 
Arithenette and Writing $10, quarterly, Short. 
hand $10. Backward persons rapidly advanced in 
private rooms. 


SOZODONT 


THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZODONT to every other article for 
the TEETH. because nothing renders those 
ornaments of the mouth so spotless, or imparts 
such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
some, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT 


removes all disagreeable ordors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD 
TEETH, etc, Itisentirely free from the in- 
wurious and acrid properties of tooth pastes and 
powders, which destroy the enamel, ONE 
BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 
All druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it. 


Vote BARS, THE THROAT, 


Bronchitis, ‘Aokee. . Catarrh, Shortness of Brea 
.- e« rt forerunners of Consumption. “Volee — 
will in every instance cure these symptoms. Does your 
voice give out in speaking ¢ Is your voice —~ ll Are you 
troubled with hoarseness? Is your voice coarse 

















“sample box sen 


Voice Bars ¢ Con W 











Mrs. Harriet “Webb 
The DISTINGUISHED READER and teacher of 
“vanced elocution and dramatic Voice cul: 
—~ a & speciality ; 


criticised, 
pubic or parior. ighest'r —t—4, 
_ 20 West Twenty-third street, N. Y. 


Fine Ls a 











ANTING FORTTIONS. or oo 
and families want- 


ss 


TRS wa een, ac 


Tepes is 10 Times 





often prove it to be worth a hundred times ta 
The 5c. bottle contains four times as aaebenthe@e 


AY ER’S 


SARSAPARILLA 





cidade Uitiae aasineee 
“ AYER’s SARSAPARILLA has cured me of Inflamma- 
tory Hheumatiam, with which IT had suffered’ many 
Durham, Ja., March 2, 1882. 
“Last MarchI was so weak 


that I could not walk without help. 
vice of a friend, I 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., LowEt1, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5. 


AYER’S PILLS. 





Pas 
cian fo ropans prnctee e the 


AYeER’s CaTHARTIC PILLS correct of the 
bowels, stimulate the and by 
tosh pays ———— 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists 





THE 





POLISHES 


Are unrivalled in their excellence, and always give 
satisfaction. 
‘AL POLISH for Silver, N 
Ladies 


LUSTRO MET. 
LUSTRO SHOE DRESSING for Shoes 
LUSTRO STOVE POLISH for Manufacturers House- 


#720 ME Ta 
25 10820 matevaen re rores 


hold use. 
LUSTRO_ BOOT AND SHOE POLISH superior to all 
Beware of Imitations. For sale everywhere. 











PHILADELPHIANS declare that Mrs. Lang- 
try cannot hold a candle for beauty to 
Miss Williams of that city. She is the 
girl whose face and bust appear upon the 


.| silver dollar, and can also be seen upon 


some of the checks used by the United 
States Treasury. When the dollar was 
designed her face was selected as the high- 
est available type of American beauty. 
Every man who has a dollar in his pocket 
can compare her face with the pictures of 
Mrs. Langtry, and decide for himself. 
Since the rage for professional beauties 
upon the stage several managers have en- 
deavored to induce her to enter the dra- 
matic profession, but she avoids notoriety. 
At the Munich Electrical Exhibition 
one of the curiosities was a telephone 
transmitting music performed at Ober- 
Ammergau, over a distance of sixty-three 
miles. Atthe palace a huge telephonic 
arrangement brought over music from 
the English Cafe, so that the whole im- 
mense audience could hear the pieces quite 
distinctly. But perhaps the most  signifi- 
cant exhibit was a single wire which con- 
veyed electrical energy a distance of thirty 
seven miles from the coal mines of Mies- 
bach, where it was generated. This augurs 
a future for the economical use of labor 
which may have far reaching results. 


LivE teachers read the papers, study 
the art of teaching, and arealways on the 
lookout for the best methods and helps to 
use in school. And of course they take 
the educational papers, but if any teachers 
or school officers in this vicinity do not 
take at least one educational paper, we 
wish to commend to their notace the fol- 
lowing journals, which we know are of 
great value, viz., the N. Y. ScHoo. Jour- 
NAL, weekly, $2 ; TEACHERS’ INstTI- 
TUTE, mouthly, $1.— |! indsor Locks Jour- 
nal, Conn. 








“—eeme- 


Coughs. Brown's BRONCHIAL TROCHES are 
used with advantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore 
Throat, Rensseness and Bronchial Affections. 
Price 25 cts. a tex 


a 
THERE are already in England thirty 
electric lighting companies, with a capi- 
tal of thirty millions. France has not to 
many companies, but has invested nearly 
as much money in introducing the new 
light. 
a on - 

A clear head is indicative of good health and 

r habits. When the ey | feels heavy ano 
languid, and the mind works sluggishly, yer's 
Cathartic Pills will wonderfully toa rower. 
ery of physical buoyancy and mental vigor. 
constipated should use them. 

—eom 

THE picturesque bridge over the Moselle 
at Coblenz, which so many tourists have 
admired, is to be removed and replaced by | H 
an iron one. It was built in 1340, and 
innumerable armies have marched over it. 
——-- 

*.*** He who is ready to buy up his ene- 
mies will never want a supply of them.” 
It is cheaper to buy a true friend in Kid- 
ney-Wort who will drive away those mis- 
erable enemies, a torpid liver, constipation, 
diabetes, piles, diseased kidneys, and 
bowels. This remedy 1s now prepared in 
liquid as well as in dry form. 


-—_——_o-m -- 





A Gerroan arithmetician has been cal- 
culating the aggregate number of combi- 
nations in the game of dominoes, and has 
shown them to be 284,528,211,840. Two 
players, playing four games a minute 
would e exhaust these combinations in 
118 million years. 

CEE Seber ees, a 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES, KIDNEY, LIVER 
OR URINARY DISEASES. 


Have no fear of any of these diseases if 
you use Hop Bitters, as they will prevent 
and cure the worst cases, exen when you 
have been made worse by some great 
puffed up pretended cure. 

A Chinese coin three thousand years old 
has been found by gold miners digging in 
a claim at Cassiar, British Columbia. 
1s supposed to have been left there br Chit 
nese mariners wrecked on the coast long 
before the Christian era. 


*It is impossible for a woman to suffer 
from weakness after taking Lydia E. Pink- 








"3¢ lham’s Vegetable Compound. 








LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


VEG LE COMPOUND, 
Is a Positive Cure 


Fer all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
se common te our best female population, 


A Medicine for Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
Prepared by a Woman. 
‘The Greatest Medical Discovery Since the Dawn of Higterp 
tarit revives the drooping spirits, invigorates ane 
Rarmonizes the organic functions, gives clasticity ané 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale check of woman the fresb 
roses of life's spring and early summer time. 
G2" Physicians Use it and Prescribe It Freely “@e 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys al! craving 
for stimulant, and relieves weakness of the stomach 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use 
Fer the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sea 
this Compound is uasurpasecd. 
LYDIA F. PINKH AM" * BI aon P C RIFIER 
will eradicate every ves fu m the 


Blood, and give tone and _— ngth to “the qa, 
man woman or child. In 





ston having it. 

Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are prepares 
at 23 and 25 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. Price of 
either, $1. Six bottles for $i. Sent by mail in the torm 
of pills, or of lozenges, on receipt of price, $1 per boa 
for either, Mrs. Pinkham freely answers a!! letters or 
inquiry. Enclose ict. stamp. Send for pamphiet. 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, Liliousness, 

torpidity of the liver. 2% cents per box. 


a@ Sold by all Druggists.-Gs ® 


FEV EE 
_ Remember This. 
If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid 
Nature in making you well when all else fails. 
If you are oostive or dyspeptic, or are suffer- 


ing from any other of the numerous diseases o! 
thestomach or bowels, it is your own fault if you 


A remain ill, for Hop Btters are a sovereign reme 


dy in all such complaints. 

If you are wasting away with any form of 
Kidney disease, stop tempting Death this moment, 
and turn for a cure to Hop Bitters. 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness Ner- 
vousness, you will find a * Balm in Gilead” in the 
nse of Hop Bitters. 

If you are a frequentcr, or a rasident of a mine 
matic district. barricade your system net the 


scourge of all countries—malarial, epidemic, bil 
——. and intermittent fevers—by the use of 


P Bitters. 
you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad 
breath, pains and aches, and feel miserable gen- 


erally, op Bitters will give you fair skin, rich 
blood, and sweetest breath, health, and comfort 
In short ood. cure all Diseases of the Stomach, 


Bowels. Blox Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright's 
Disease. wil! be paid for a case they do not 
cure or he’ 


Pp. 

That poor, bedridden, invalid wife, sister, moth- 
er, or daughter, can be made the picture of health. 
by a few bottiesof Hop Bitters, costing but a 
trifije. Will you let them suffer. 


KIDNEY-WORT. 
HAS BEEN PROVED 
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WT tneontinence or retention of Urine, 


orropy deposits, and dull . 
g@peedily yield to its curative power. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


SNEYS, LIVER and BOWELS.E 
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What knowledge is of most worth? 
What every boy and girl should study. 
What“every teacher should study. 
What will save thousands of dollars. 


What will prepare every boy for business. 
What will avoid troublesome Litigation. 
What is more important than ‘“ologies.” 


What will make this study teachable. 


What branch has been too much neglected. 


What should be used in every school. 


What every teacher should adopt at once. 
Price, post-paid, $1.25; sample copy to teachers, 75 cents. 


for first supply for school use. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, : 


L.L. L.; 
OR 


Fifty Law 
lLessons. 


Liberal reduction made 





q9gggggaygy 





$1, 3, 5 Bond 8t., 6 Bawiey pe. 152 & 154 Wabash Ave. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON 


CHICAGO. 








- TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL & CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN READERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOK, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICAR’S NEW ARITHMETICS, 


BARTLEY’S SCHOOL RECORDS, 
WARREN’S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELL’S U, 8S. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, Etc., Etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 








A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOGICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, containing 
Fifteen Diagrams Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges, 
Edited by A. 8S. PACKARD, JR., 


Professor of Geology and Zoology,Brown Univ., and ed! tor of The American Naturaist; author of Zoology, etc. 


The Diagrams are to be aorsmpanios by a ‘text-book, 


128 pages octovo, by PROFESSOR PACKAR 


** FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 


The Series of Diagrams are arranged re the form of landscapes, and contain a number of orig- 
inal restorations of American, Silurian, and Devonian oh, cone Carboniferous, Juriassic, 


Tertian Vertetrate Animals, by Professor E. D. Cope, H. F. 


tion in the text. 


BORN, and the Editor, with restora- 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, $6.00. 


First Lesson in Geology 60 cents per copy. 


Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providenec, R. I. 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 











MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts, |°28 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |\——---———— 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 

BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. —— 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. |®3 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 








JOHN E. POTTER &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Poetry. 
Baldwin’s Introduction to the 

Study of English Prose. 
Harrison’s French Syntax. 
Reily’s Artist and His Mission. 
Knoflach’s German Manual. 
Fenno’s Elocution. 


("SEND ADDRESS FOR PARTICULARS. 








SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing. 


i ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 
E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


Call attention to Philadelphia. 
~~ GEOGRAPHIES. (The only 


series 
MITC ELL’ S OUTLINE MAPS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 


'. | Child’s United States, Pictorial 

Goodrich 8 United States, a. His- 

SERIES OF | tories of ~~ France, 

° . Rome, Greece, orld, and Nat- 
Histories. ural History. 


akers, Arithmetics, and Reading  ecraee 
e Scholar’s Companion (Et) ae & 
Sargent’s School Etymology. Oxford's Speak- 
ers. Smith's Grammars. Butler's Geome- 
try (Just palieet. ) Butler's Histories. 
Wall-Maps for several States. 





Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 18 So. SixthSt., 6 No. Howard 8t., 19 Bond St., 
New, Fresh, Entertaining.—Just Published. | PHILADELPHIA. BALTIMORE. New YORK. 
CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, ————— 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.”’--MILTON. 

Vv Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal. Livy, Homer's Tliad, Gospel of St. John, 
and Xenophon’'s ce ~ ys each $2.25. 

Clark's Progressive Latin Gram- 
mar ; adapted to ~4& Tatertieas Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. Trice, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost's American 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histo: 

School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

"Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications. 


AUNTIE EM’S 


Songs for Children, 


One and two Part Songs for Primary:Grades by 
Mrs. H. Boyden Jr., Iustrated. New Attractive 
and Interesting, Printed in coarse type, on fine 
tinted paper, and nicely bound, 50 cts. enema 
where you saw this, Address. 

PUBLISHER, 864 North Halstad St., Chicago. 


SEND Sica “ea, Eden 














NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised Ln Ramage oe A.M. 
Late Supt. of Se 


First Lines of English Grammar, 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Tenth Edition, revised and improved. Enl 
4 L- e <n of x copious 1100 p of matter by 


M. pages. Royal 
Octave Leather $5.00.” Half v 


Morroco, 
Circulars mailed free on application. ‘Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD € CoO., 
56 &58 Lafayette Place, N. ¥. 


$0.25 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON & WiLLIaAmMm STREETS, New York. 
Manufacturers ane _importers ot 




















BRUSHES, Sculptors’ 
For Oil & Water Colors MODELING TOOLS 
a AND CLAY 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s a 
CANVAS, F. W. Devoe & Co’s 
ARTISTY’ 
ACADERE BOARDS, FINE COLORS 
AND IN TUBES. 
il tehing P: pa 
y goreae Ay a CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
WATER COLORS: Drawing Materials. 
—o-——_ 
Cakes and Moist. 
amined Supplies for 
DRAWING CASTS, TILE ANDCHINA 
PAINTING. 





BOOKS and STUDIES. Paint Works: Horatio and Jane Streets, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 
Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 


BOOKS 


Musical Gifts Which Teachers ee at this 

















CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
FoR CHRISTWLZAS. For School an - Home Ente tain —~- * ith additions 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. by OLIVER OPTIC vor mo, boards. 
best q POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. 

7 epee ane genent volisction For School and Home, with additions iv OLIVER OP- 
MUSICAL FAVORITE. Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cts. 

The newest collection of the best Piano music. | GIEMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
MINSTREL SONGS. Old and New, amet ty tts. S. Gangs, Devas & See 

The mos: popular melodies in the world. GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONGS. e Rg a = ~ we oo ES ea 

>) ollection. a 

Unequalled array of German gems. put Les Mection, efepts Teh great oer g —y 
BEAUTIES OF SACRED SONG. 1 vol., 1i6mo ice, 50 

Large numbers of the best songs. CHILDREN’S HOUR - 

The above are types of about thirty volumes, RAS Song Panucas Charedey. 2 = 
each containing more than 200 pages, board Exercises, Juvenile Ce or Pri. 
music size, and filled with very best . mary Schools, Kindergartens, and T yuvenile Enter. 
music of its class all permanently valuable, and| tainments. 1 val.,16mo, Price, 50 cts. 
all neat and elegant books. — of each, plain| CHILDREN’S DAYS. 
$2.00 ; in cloth, $2.50; gilt $3.00 By Mns. M. B. C. SLADE, euthor 


of “Children’s 





»” Cont jogues, 8 hes, Tableaux, 
THE NORWAY MUSIC ALBUM is a spendid { Charades, Blackboard Exercises, etc., adapted 
and unique book filled with Norse music and] scholars in the Higa 


Schools. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. Price, 60 cts. 
BAgMNeL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
Written and collected by Mrs. Louise POLLOCK, 


Princi of ser Kindergarten Normal poset 
m, D.C. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. 


Runic rymes, such as Longfellow loved, and 
Ole Bull best inter; amet and costs $2.50 plain 
plain $3. in cloth, $4.00 giit. 

Send for Tine, describin 
ful Book of Musical 


our attractive and use- 
terature, ($1 to $2), 


our collections of cias sical music, as Sonatas of py 
Mozart or Beethoven ($5 per vol.), etc., etc. 
Any ©ook mailed for retail pri ce. ans epot above sent by a mail, postage paid, on re- 
ce 0! 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. HENRY A. YOUNC &CO., 


26 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’s Plays. Send for Catalogue. 


Christmas Music!) Tex7-800ks on ENGINEERING, 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS mae ds ee 
For Sunday-Schools.|_ . Tui Sieibcctiong tei.ct: 
NEW. BRICHT. CHARMINC. * Moseley’s Principles of of 


By the Most Popular Authors. 16 Pages, in- od Bresse's iy aos Mots ssvo.ci yr 
clucing a Beautifu SEARLES’ Field En, ring. 
Responsive ree tucks. . 


THU Materials of 
Prepared by W. F. SHERWIN. ®4 per 100 by sansanie Ms 








a ; . 
BO ts. Pa by | WARREN'S Ste tomy St os Calting, &e., _ 

express, charges Cc 7 ad ozen OY = one 
paid. a ° a. 2.50 


mail, post y 5 cents. WEISBACH’S Mechanics-Hydrauli &c. 8v0,ci 5.00 
“ Steam e. Svo,cl 5.00 


WHEELER’S Civil Baginesipe. &>. 8vo, cL 4.00 
WOOD’sS 4 of Ma 8vo, cl. 3.00 

= Bridges. 8vo, cl. 2.00 

ly, WOODBURY’S Fire rotection of Mills. 8v0, cl. 2.50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
A Bright and Amusing 


15 Astor Place, New York. 
Christmas Cantata 
By H, Borrenwontm and Gzo. F.Roor. _Perkin i: Graded Anthems. 


New Music! Merry Dialogue! |..: S. PEuxixs. | Intended te 


Price, 83 pen dozen by Express, aheqere Se a pre- | an 








meson er | ewe uae aes 
m and cheapes' 

them Book ever published 1. per copy; $7.50 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., | perdosen.“Specimen pages free on receipt of ‘appiles 


Nov 3. Union sauare.| CINCINNATI, 0. Brow $ Graded Hand-Book 


is the very i PIA Nee rORTE INSTRU R 
ever tesued. simplest elements of music 
and oe oe me and p 





WALL MAPS 
FOR SCHOOLS. 
The largest assortment im the 


country, at lowest prices. 
AT THE 


Boston School Supply 


15 Bromfield, St. 
Joun A. Boy_z; Manager 


page ripe 
WM. A. POND & CO,, 
25 Union Square, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 


will find in the New Inductive Arithmetics of 
Greenleaf's Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


both oral and written. Sample by mail en receipt 
of the introduction price. 
The Complete 60 cents. 
Brief Course 25 cents, 


R. 8. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
RLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond 8t., N. ¥, 
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